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BETWEEN TWO WORLDS 


had only admired audibly the beautiful German freighter we were passing. 
It was in the Suez Canal, near the end of 1925, our first trip to India. The 
second engineer leaned with me against the rail of our British boat. 


His reply puzzled me with its burst of pent-up feeling. ‘“‘Wherever we go 
we meet those fellows. They are sweeping the trade of the world. Someday 


we’ll mix with them again.”’ 


We did not even know the name 
‘“imperialism.’’ We had grown up ina 
world which took peace for granted, 
yet which played imperialism as a 
matter of course as the polite game 
of all the superior nations. Later I 
had thrown myself into a war, also, 
it was claimed, for peace. I was be- 
ginning to be troubled about my cru- 
sade ‘to make the world safe for 
democracy.” I had left the pulpit to 
volunteer, after ministerial exemp- 
tion. Had the world ever been more 


unsafe? 

Our table mate for the voyage was 
a British army sergeant. He appar- 
ently could scarcely wait to make 
himself clear to these Americans. 
After the first full meal he stretched 
back and asked if we had heard that 
the sun never sets on the British Hm- 
pire. We did not know then the classic 
Indian answer that it was because 
God could not trust them in the dark. 
We were speechless. He thought us 
impressed. Encouraged, he proceeded. 

“T have heard you Americans think 
you have won the war.” 

I replied that I did not know about 
all Americans. I had decided we add- 
ed two unnecessary years to that war, 
to protect American investments, and 
only had made the outcome more 
futile. So far as I could see no one 
had won, indeed the war had not 
really ended. My reply rendered him 
speechless for the moment and our 
conversation held thereafter to such 
gentler topics as the weather and the 
voyage. 

We were met in Bombay by a mis- 
sionary friend who took us to his 
home for the Christmas holiday. It 
was a strange Christmas in its lazy, 
tropical brilliance. There was feast- 
ing and Christmas revelry among the 
club members of the British Resi- 
dency in that native state. In our 
good times no Indians were included. 

We saw the sights, looked over 
the mission institutions and visited 


in other white homes. The Indian 
boys of the High School were ordered 
away from watching our game of 
tennis on the only court, reserved 
for missionaries. We were introduced 
to our new life. Indian visitors of 
whatever rank could wait outside 
until the Sahib was ready to appear. 
They could be met outside, in good 
weather. They must not come in un- 
less invited. Books wouldn’t be loaned 
to Indians. Even if appreciated, they 
wouldn’t have facilities for caring for 
them. They have their way to live 
and we our way. Social life with 
people of our race would help us 
keep up our morale. This would en- 
able us to stay on in India and do 
good. Some missionaries had broken 
in health because they tried to ‘‘go 
native.’ That last sounded like some 
instructions which the missionary 
secretary had given us in New York. 
“Huropeans’’ were different, required 
their own food, their own ways, their 
social life. (We had not known be- 
fore that we were Europeans). Thus 
it went, on and on. 


At night, after some days, sick at 
heart, Lila said, ‘‘If this is what being 
a missionary means, I’m going home.’’ 
She is a woman of her word. 


“T share your feeling of revulsion,” 
I said, ‘“‘But perhaps it will be differ- 
ent in our station. It will not hurt to 
go and find out.’’ 


A White Man Takes Over 


We arrived at Meerut ‘“‘up country’’ 
to be royally welcomed at the rail- 
road station after a long journey. 
Meerut, our first mission station, was 
the scene of the beginning of the 
great Mutiny of 1857, and had been 
ever since then an armed camp. 

That night, the last of the year 
1925, I sat late over account books 
with Henninger, my American prede- 
cessor, and ‘‘took over.’ The New 
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Year as it was ushered in, ushered 
me into the two-fold position of Man- 
ager and Principal of a large board- 
ing school with a hundred boarders 
beside day scholars, a Headmaster, a 
House Father, and a staff of some 
twelve teachers. 


This was to be my first experience 
in education. God had not yet given 
me the insight to question what was 
happening that I could be thus ele- 
vated but one year out of the uni- 
versity. I felt proud but not a little 
confused also, because I could not 
realize then how very little of the 
actual school responsibility would fall 
upon me. My trained and experienced 
staff (it was then natural to fall into 
this characteristic possessive termi- 
nology) could give me ever so gradu- 
al an introduction to my responsibili- 
ties and teach me all that I needed to 
know. 

Within three months we were “ap- 
pointed to six months of language 
study’’ in the beautiful hill station, 
Landour. The other, ‘‘senior’’ mis- 
sionary in the station was to pay the 
school bills in my absence. Otherwise, 
so far as I ever could determine, the 
school went on about as well with my 
absent treatment. Of course, all im- 
portant papers had to be sent to me 
for my signature as Manager. Again, 
I fear, I was not a little proud of my 
sudden importance. 

I often wonder that I could not see 
all then. There we were, on our ar- 
rival in India, placed at once in a 
superior racial position. By no act to 
our credit, not even by preparation or 
experience, were we thus qualified to 
step up over our brothers who had 
been long in that work. But we had 
that magic skin color and our western 
credentials. In our conference alone 
we took in two Englishmen and ele- 
vated them in like manner though 
neither of them had even my own 
qualifications. We could not say it 
was an American prerogative. 

The subtility of the world we were 
suddenly placed in with its position, 
power, comfort, servants to do our 
every bidding, lazy afternoons of ten- 
nis and tea and the beautiful, tropi- 
cal, full-moon nights with European 
friends was calculated to go to the 
heads of far better Christians than 
we like the strongest wine. 


This taking for granted of the 
white prerogatives, without question 
of true qualifications, this subtle 
temptation to forget that greatest 
Christian truth. 

“A man’s a man for a’ that!’’— 
more than all other experiences in 
India has since convinced me that 
color prejudice is indigenous in the 
white man’s psychology. He carries 
it unconsciously wherever he goes 
and for whatever purpose, whether 
from North, South, East or West. 

Is this the soil from which again 
and again, a well-planned sowing by 
men with determined wills has 
brought forth fruit of frightful men- 
ace to the world’s peace and well-be- 


ing? 
On Becoming “At Home” 


The chief responsibility enjoined 
upon us during those first months 
was that of formal calling. It was 
necessary to let the English of the 
Meerut Cantonment, belonging to the 
three branches of the ‘‘Services’’— 
civil, military and church—know of 
our presence. 

With some uncertainty, we secured 
engraved calling cards from a Bom- 
bay English firm, as directed. The 
senior missionary then drove us in 
his car showing us where to drop 
our cards. Outside the main gate of 
each compound was a little box mark- 
ed, ‘“‘not at home.”’ This, we learned, 
meant that we were “not at home” 
to these aristocrats unless especially 
invited—a fool-proof method of se- 
lecting neighbors. 

We were not long becoming “at 
home.”’ Missionaries have the magic 
password into this society for two 
reasons. As people ‘‘of the cloth” 
they traditionally have access to all 
classes. As an unofficial liaison group 
with the people of the country, their 
services can be and most often are 
invaluable to the ruling class. But 
something unyielding within us made 
it difficult to feel actually at home. 
In a mixed mood of reluctance and 
wistfulness for friendship, we played 
the role expected of us. 

We early acquired a pony and cart 
for our small son. A missionary go- 
ing on furlough threw in the sais 
(coachman) for good measure. He 
was “good for taking care of chil- 
dren.”’ For a ridiculously small price 


and a wage of $4.00 a month this 
fine old man, Ganga Din, was install- 
ed as guardian, teacher and compan- 
ion of our son, Lawrence, just four. 

Lawrence did not wait for Lan- 
guage School. On the floor building 
with blocks or out for a ride with 
ring-saddle or tumtum (cart), he 
plied the old Sais with his childish 
English questions. The Sais replied, 
we were told, in simple, pure Hindu- 
stani. We could not tell who was 
learning the new language. 

One lazy afternoon we went to a 
military field-day at the polo ground. 
The band began playing. Lawrence 
came running wide-eyed, “Sais, Sais! 
Soldier ki beat ki drum.’ He had in- 
stalled already the chief preposition 
ki, ke, ka. The Sais had made him- 
self so useful already that we de- 
cided he must go to Language School, 
with pony and saddle. 

The Sais taught us much about 
language learning. His patience and 
care have never been surpassed by 
any teacher. For six months Law- 
rence listened and we heard not an- 
other Hindustani word. Then sud- 
denly, he began to speak fluently, 
amazing even the Indians in the 
purity of his pronunciation. 


Learning the Language 


On the western point of the Lan- 
dour range, overlooking the eternal 
Himalayan snows, in the ‘‘Corn-Crib”’ 
a simple cottage of the Childers 
Lodge language community, we were 
far removed from responsibilities ex- 
cept that of learning the language. 
Language study left time for long 
hikes on brilliant and invigorating 
days along mountain trails through 
unbelievable beauty and ruggedness. 

The Language School assigned to 
us as teacher one of the leading 
Christian thinkers of India, Augus- 
tine Ralla Ram. He was on leave as 
the head of the Student Christian 
Movement of India. We have never 
ceased to be grateful for his many 
side excursions into the understand- 
ing of India’s language of the heart. 
This may have limited our linguistic 
achievements but it gave us the rudi- 
ments of what was far more import- 
ant. Both languages, that of lips and 
that of heart, are important; but we 
were later to discover that whereas 
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India had eleven distinct verbal lan- 
guages and many dialects, she had 
but one language of the heart—iden- 
tification which can grow only out 
of understanding. 

We were associated later with a 
missionary regarded by the Indians 
as one of the best in the use of the 
language of the Hindus, Hindi. ‘He 
speaks like a Pandit,’’ they used to 
say. A Pandit is master of Sanskrit 
and the classics of Hinduism. When 
asked, ‘“‘What did he say?’’ they 
would spread their hands in the char- 
acteristic Indian gesture which means 
“nothing at all.’’ Later, when this 
same missionary caused his Indian 
high school staff and students to go 
out against him in a strike, over an 
issue which also divided the town in 
an Indian-westerner feud, it was dis- 
covered that he had not really known 
India’s language at all. His perfected 
tongue could speak neither to India’s 
intelligence nor to her heart. 

Ralla Ram must have realized this 
great truth. He watched with special 
interest as we later deliberately 
sought out the way to India’s heart 
which he had so patiently revealed 
to us. We expressed our gratitude to 
him more than once when we met 
him. But at the end, when our way 
led us out of India by no choice of 
our own, even he could not quite fol- 
low and was overwhelmed by his 
thought of the consequence of his 
advice when it was put into action. 
Thinking that we were voluntarily 
leaving India in protest, he wrote: 

“My dear Templin, this is not the 
right step to take ... Our business is 
to protest but not to give up the ser- 
vice of Him who reigns over the 
whole universe ... In a few months 
the issue will lose its significance, 
and meantime we shall have lost per- 
sons like you and Mrs. Templin. 

“This is a frank opinion of a friend 
who admires and loves you.”’ 


An Accusing Finger 
Points West 


Like all missionaries, we returned 
from the Language School with the 
language still to be learned. A lan- 
guage can rarely be mastered except 
in action—in use. We were destined 
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to deal mainly with those who de- 
sired to climb the rungs of a British- 
designed education, within which 
English was the key to every mystery. 
As educators, our chance of learning 
the language was therefore circum- 
scribed from the first. The demand 
for speaking English was insatiable. 


College students were in the habit, 
even, of coming from Meerut College 
—looking for the missionary who 
was always ready to converse in Eng- 
lish, especially if asked to tell about 
Christ and Christianity. While it is 
also characteristic in India for con- 
versation to turn to religion as na- 
turally as it turns towards politics or 
the weather in America; one never 
could be quite sure that all this con- 
versation, which must always be Eng- 
lish as a matter of course, was not 
sought as a means to the all-impor- 
tant end—the mastery of English, the 
open sesame to achievement such as 
characterizes the western success mo- 
tivation measured mainly in money 
or power over people. 


A handsome young Sikh student 
from the Punjab was sent over to me 
from the other bungalow by the sen- 
ior missionary who was too busy for 
him. This first experience was unfor- 
gettable. If he came to learn the lan- 
guage, he remained to learn some- 
thing else—something so revolution- 
ary as ultimately to result in his sud- 
den and secret removal from that col- 
lege and in a censorship thrown 
about his father’s estate so severe as 
completely to black out the sequel of 
this story. 

I did not try to persuade him to be- 
come Christian, though that was his 
final proposal which resulted in his 
removal. I tried only to be honest in 
conversation and bear witness to the 
best that I knew. I was never able to 
bring myself to ask another person of 
some other faith to accept my faith. 
To do so seemed to me unworthy of 
the spirit of Jesus who, so far as we 
know, tried only to awaken within all 
the sense of God’s rule of love. 

My visitor came immediately to his 
point. ‘‘Tell me, what is the philoso- 
phy of your faith?” 

“Christianity is not a philosophy,’’ 
I replied. ‘‘It is a way of life.’’ My 
naivete was unbounded in those days. 

“That’s just what I mean.’ He 


pressed me back, ‘‘Just what is the 
Christian way of life?’’ 

We talked at length. I told him as 
faithfully as I could at that time what 
the Christian way was to me. But I 
had a sense of shame afterward. 


He turned suddenly upon me. 
“Why do you not make your own 
country Christian? I have heard 
there are places in your country 
where you do not permit the Negro to 
vote. You will not allow him to sit in 
the same public places with you. 
Negroes are even put to death with- 
out trial, so I have been told, by 
great, frenzied mobs of you white 
people.’’ He went on, with no trouble 
making an impressive case. ‘“‘We too, 
are colored people,” he added. ‘““Why 
do you come out here to try to make 
us Christian when your own country 
is so black?’’ 


That question could never be an- 
swered and it burned its way into my 
soul. 


Another Finger Points West 


If I had not actually experienced 
this myself, I do not believe that I 
could have been persuaded that it 
happened. Yet there it was, to haunt 
me through many years. 

Our senior missionary was tall, 
handsome, in the prime of life and 
of great ambition. His father had 
been my father’s “presiding elder”’ in 
the Methodist circuit-riding days of 
western Kansas. I recall boyish im- 
pressions of that tall, rugged beard- 
ed man whose solemn conversation 
with father lasted far into the night. 
A sentimental paternalism probably 
led the son to secure our appoint- 
ment in the first place and to groom 
us for our careers as missionaries. 
That it was overdone, by one whose 
own career had turned to self-seek- 
ing, no doubt had its part in our re- 
volt later on. 

A mass meeting had been pre- 
pared in a certain village. We were 
to witness our first Christian jalsa. 
The landlord, a Jat, a wealthy mem- 
ber of India’s largest cultivating 
caste, invited us to be his guests. 

The noon meal turned out to be a 
feast of strange, delicious dishes, 
which even more strangely altered 


continuously from sweets to sour or 


salty and back again to sweets. We 
sat on the earthen floor on rugs be- 
fore a clean white cloth. The plates 
were made of a certain leaf pinned 
together into various sizes with 
sticks. A delicious curd drink was 
served in clay cups which are always 
to be broken after a single use. I de- 
cided this was a dish-washer’s heay- 
en. 


We were prepared for eating by 
washing in water poured into our 
hands and onto the ground by a ser- 
vant who held a towel for our use. 
The Indians consider the western use 
of basins or tubs out of which ever- 
dirtier water is laved onto bodies or 
faces an unclean custom. As a friend 
once confided, ‘“‘You Americans wash 
off your dirt, then try to get clean 
by washing in it.”’ 

After the meal we gathered with 
the village population in an open 
space shaded by trees. We sat on 
chairs with our Jat host and village 
officials facing a throng of peasants, 
the serfs of that landlord’s great es- 
tate. Hymns were sung and memor- 
ized portions of scripture given by 
the only Christians present—the un- 
touchables (scavengers) who kept re- 
spectfully off on one side. Several of 
the officials gave addresses of wel- 
come. The missionary followed speak- 
ing in simple Hindustani. 

He began with an elaborate de- 
scription of the mechanical wonders 
of the west. ‘‘Just see what Christi- 
anity has brought,” he said. “In Am- 
erica the people live in houses that 
are big and fine in comfort and plen- 
ty. They press buttons and suddenly 
electricity floods their houses with 
white light, bright like the sun. The 
same electricity performs every task. 
They run fresh water out of pipes 
whenever they desire. Every one 
rides in his own motor car on great 
roads that are hard and smooth. This 
is what it means for a country to be 
Christian. All these blessings Christi- 
anity can bring to your country too. 
Accept Christ and follow him and 
your children can have education, 
your country can be enlightened and 
free, you can live without drudgery. 
Did not Jesus say, ‘Come unto me all 
you toiling and burdened ones, and I 
will give you rest?’ ”’ 
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“The Tuskegee of India” 


The senior missionary drove us one 
day to behold the pride of his ca- 
reer. A great institution was rising 
with the magic characteristic of un- 
limited wealth. Buildings that would 
cover several city blocks were under 
construction in the open country. A 
widow desiring a memorial for her 
deceased husband was helping build 
“the Tuskegee of India.’’ 


The new educational policy of the 
North-West India Conference was in 
the air. It directly concerned us be- 
cause our school was to be closed: 
The other school, at a distant point, 
Muttra, was to be closed. One cen- 
tral institute was to serve the entire 
conference. It would furnish lower 
grade education and specialized train- 
ing only in the vernacular. In this 
way, it was claimed, students would 
be forced to turn back to their vil- 
lages. 

We had learned that our confer- 
ence boasted two hundred thousand 
Christians, about 95 per cent from 
village untouchability. The two low- 
er schools served the boys of this 
vast community educationally. A few 
hardy souls who escaped to distant 
high schools and thence to college 
seldom returned. The conference was 
being drained of its best leadership. 
But village circumstances provided 
for their people neither economic nor 
social basis, as Christians, for a 
sound community. ‘‘Escape’’ was, 
therefore, the only possible way to 
freedom and enlightenment, either 
for one or for all. 

As missionaries we were immedi- 
ately members of all business meet- 
ings. Assuming that this meant we 
were both to think and to participate 
(alas, how far from true!) I raised 
questions about this new policy. How 
could one school care for the needs 
of a vast community? Should we not 
add to rather than detract from the 
number? Could we afford to scrap 
all our old equipment when the new 
would be experimentally used? Be- 
sides, should we provide only one 
type of education? The new India 
would require leaders. Should we 
cut our youth off from higher educa- 
tion provided by the Indian system? 
If so, how could Christians take lead- 
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ership shoulder to shoulder with the 
best of India? And what economic 
base would be provided for this scav- 
enging class, from which these boys 
naturally desired to escape? 

To my surprise I found that I had 
the Conference with me. That policy 
evidently existed in the minds of a 
few dominant missionaries. Why 
were they bent upon keeping these 
Indians in their place in the villages? 

One of these, sometime later, in- 
vited Lila to accompany her on a 
trip. At the first opportunity she at- 
tacked Lila bitterly. Did she not know 
that her husband was a young up- 
start. New missionaries were expect- 
ed to listen but not to speak. They 
should wait until they had learned 
what it meant to be good mission- 
aries. 

“Then why,’ retorted Lila, ‘do 
you bring out university graduates? 
Why not high school boys and girls, 
whom you can shape to your de- 
sires?” 

When Lila recounted this experi- 
ence, we together recalled words of 
BH. Stanley Jones in an address to the 
new missionaries of the Language 
School. ‘“‘You came out to India with 
a strong, fervent purpose to give 
your lives to the people of the coun- 
try,” he said. ‘“‘As time goes on you 
will be called upon to become good 
missionaries. If in making that ad- 
justment, you abandon the original 
purpose which brought you here, you 
will have no further contribution to 
make and you might as well return 
home. That will save you from the 
additional sin of hypocrisy.’ 


Is Christianity Worth 
Exporting? 


One other episode helped shape our 
thought during this first year in 
Muttra. 

We began, at first vaguely, to 
hear about a strange woman from 
the West who lived over at the Mis- 
sion Girls High School. She was 
teaching her way around the world, 
offering her service wherever the 
need was great. She was to spend 
one year as a teacher in this school. 
Her Indian fellow teachers liked her. 
She was very devout in her way and 


a good teacher. Besides, had she not 
cast her lot in with them, living with 
them in their humble quarters be- 
hind the bungalow where the mis- 
sionary women lived? 

But her ways were alien, at least 
to the missionaries. They did not 
like her, that was clear. Their long 
conversations told little except that 
they disapproved of everything about 
her. So far as I remember they named 
no real fault, but she was not of 
their ways—held herself aloof from 
their exclusive gatherings—just did 
not enter in. Did this mean that she 
was bent on turning the /Indians 
against the missionaries? That seem- 
ed the growing suspicion, implicit al- 
ways but never expressed, at least in 
our presence. 

As the year wore on, our curiosity 
was more and more sharpened by 
hearing the two sides of this story. 
The principal of the story scarcely 
ever appeared. To this day she seems 
to us a woman of mystery. On Sun- 
days we could see her marching the 
one mile to the church with the line 
of girls, dressed simply in the Indian 
sari. For the rest, we knew her only 
by that divided talk about her. 

At last Lila could stand it no 
longer. We were with the Senior 
Missionary’s wife in their beautiful 
bungalow. She was telling of this 
woman’s failure and of the mission’s 
decision that she would have to go 
on her way. ‘“‘Why,” Lila suddenly 
broke in, “have you no good word 
for this woman? She seems to go 
about her business and do her work 
well. The Indian women like her. 
They say she is an excellent teacher 
and fine with the girls. Why do you 
feel that she is a failure and must 
be sent home?” 

“She just doesn’t fit in,’’ was the 
sharp reply. ‘“‘She has not tried to be 
a missionary or even live like one. 
Such people have no business com- 
ing out from America to turn upside 
down our ways of living and every- 
thing we have done.” 

These and other such experiences 
were raising questions in our minds. 
What in Christianity is worth export: 
ing? Do we have from the West any- 
thing better to offer than a civiliza- 
tion of bathtubs and unpredictable 
ways? The fingers pointing West—- 
one in accusation, the other in pride 


of superiority—had seemed to us 
pointing toward two conflicting 
worlds. And we, between the two 
worlds, would have to choose sooner 
or later which way we would go. 

Comparing the best of our own 
faith and civilization with the worst 
of another faith and civilization was 
a rule that could be worked both 
ways. When it was put the other way 
round, our faith and our civilization 
was not faring so well. The young 
college student had asked, “If you 
want to end untouchability, what 
about Jim Crow?” 

At this time C. F. Andrews’ three 
volume set, Mahatma Gandhi, His, 
Life, Works and Words, fell into our 
hands. We read avidly there what 
helped to an understanding of the 
conflict within us. In one place he 
seemed to sum up the conflict. 

“Tf I had only the Sermon on the 
Mount and my interpretation of it 
to face I should not hesitate to say, 
‘O yes, I am a Christian.’ But nega- 
tively, I must say that to my mind 
much of that which passes as Chris- 
tianity is a negation of the Sermon 
on the Mount.” 


A Resolution and A 
Clean Slate 


“You missionaries think you are 
the only people in India who can be 
trusted.’”’ It was the angry retort of 
the Housefather, one of the sincerest 
Christian Indians we have known. 
His family sacrificed their privacy to 
live in the boarding house with a 
hundred boys who required care day 
and night. 

IT was introducing in the hostel 
kitchen a western innovation—that 
of carrying off the smoke. Chimneys 
are not native to India. My western 
impatience and firmness, in this in- 
stance, had collided with stubborn 
cultural resistance. The chimney was 
already in, but I decided that the 
price I had paid for it was too dear! 

This experience taught another 
lesson. Indians rarely speak their 
minds about us. They are long-suf- 
fering. When, under great stress, one 
of them finally did so; the revelation 
of deep resentment was enough to 
send me to my room in humiliation 
and defeat, but in fruitful prayer and 
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resolution also. 

It was the appropriate time for 
resolution. We were about to start 
over again with clean slate. Change 
had been in the air; the two schools, 
Meerut and Muttra, scheduled to 
close before even we had arrived in 
India. The great new ‘‘Tuskegee’”’ was 
ready to open. The American South- 
erner, who had first inspired this all- 
vernacular, trade-training program 
for the Indian Christians, was return- 
ing from furlough to take over its 
management. 


On the eve of Annual Conference— 
the ‘‘Fruit-basket-upset’ of the Meth- 
odist appointive system—one of the 
missionaries approached me with the 
suggestion that I should become a 
district superintendent. ‘I always 
like to help young missionaries 
climb,” he said. 


I refused, pointing out that the 
Mission Board had said that schools 
were being handicapped by using 
them as mere stepping-stones to ap- 
pointments that were considered bet- 
ter. My refusal then brought one of 
the oldest and wisest Indian leaders. 
“Sahib,” he said, ‘‘How can you ex- 
pect to have any influence in the 
Conference as a mere school man? 
You must become a district superin- 
tendent, then the Indians will honor 
and respect you.”’ 

At the Conference, this pressure 
to get us out of educational work 
brought the issue to a head. The ap- 
peal was now on a higher level. 
“Hvangelistic work’ was what mis- 
sionaries came out to do. Could we 
afford to miss greater opportunity to 
serve Christ? 

Our reply was that we had made, 
before coming to India, our special 
preparation for educational work, at 
the Board’s request. We had come to 
feel that India’s greatest needs, and 
the needs of the Christian Church, 
were a long-range educational pro- 
gram which would develop in terms 
of the Christian community’s place in 
the future of India, and for educators 
who would give their lives to stay by 
and see it through. We could not ac- 
cept any other appointment. For- 
tunately, the New York Secretary of 
the Mission, who was visiting the 
Conference, When the issue was 
placed before him, upheld us in our 
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stand. We were appointed to the Mut- 
tra School and authorized to raise it 
to a high school, provided—that we 
would ask the Conference for no ad- 
ditional funds for buildings, equip- 
ment or recurring expenses. 


Mathura 


Mathura (the Anglicized Muttra) 
city of romance and beauty, ancient 
seat of two of the world’s greatest 
religions, became the scene of our 
India experiences till their untimely 
and unsought close at the beginning 
of World War II. Mathura’s skyline, 
ornamented with many temple domes 
and the minarets of the mosque of 
Aurangzeb, in ancient words of Fa 
Hien a Chinese writer, “rises like a 
crescent moon above the dark waters 
of the Jumna.’”’ When seen at sunset 
from the east side of the river oppos- 
ite the ghats, with the arched skyline 
clear-cut against the golden sky, it is 
a sight one can never forget. 

It is strange that the earliest writ- 
ings about Muttra appear in the Chi- 
nese books of this famous Buddhist 
pilgrim monk who visited in A. D. 
400. Hsuan Tsang, his successor and 
saintly monastic, wrote twelve vol- 
umes about his travels to the sacred 
Buddhist centers. In Mathura, as one 
of them, he records that there were 
twenty Buddhist monastries in A. D. 
650 with thousands of monks in 
training. The Lord Curzon Museum 
in Muttra is one of the finest and 
best displayed collections of Buddhist 
relics in existence. 

But Mathura was already an an- 
cient sacred city even before Buddh- 
ism arose, about B. C. 500. Buddhism 
represents about a thousand years 
of interlude, roughly B. C. 500 to 
A. D. 500; but, judging from the in- 
numerable household ‘‘buddhas”’ that 
have been dug up over India, one such 
from our own garden, must have pre- 
vailed widely as a popular religion. 
Nevertheless, the Chinese records 
seem to show that Mathura remained 
throughout the Buddhist era a 
stronghold of Brahmanical Hindu- 
ism. The same is probably true of 
Benares. It is no accident that these 
two cities were sacred centers of both 
these great religions. Buddhism only 
supplemented Hinduism, then became 
absorbed within it. 


Hinduism means “religion of Hind 
(India).’’ Religiously it is the most 
tolerant in the world. In most mat- 
ters all beliefs or none and all pract- 
ices of worship are acceptable. And 
yet it shares with Buddhism a well- 
defined prevailing philosophy that all 
life and all inanimate forms are but 
expressions of the infinite Spirit, 
which have been made finite within 
maya—the world of human senses. 
Popular religion, then, becomes quite 
naturally concerned with this escape 
from the sense world which the dis- 
covery of reality involves. It seeks to 
throw about the devotee innumerable 
aids, from which he can choose those 
appropriate to his stature, to effect 
this realization of infinite spiritual 
bliss—Brahma. I have no hesitation 
in saying that if pure religion lies in 
other - worldliness, Hinduism and 
Buddhism are both basically greater 
than Christianity. 

How, at some later period, did this 
beautiful and pure spirituality be- 
come fixed into the social rigidity of 
caste? There is every evidence that 
when the Aryans brought this pure 
Vedic Religion down from the North 
and into India, caste was unknown 
among them. There did exist a con- 
venient avocational grouping which 
was hallowed by the religion, the 
same probably which was also car- 
ried by other Aryans into ancient 
Greece. Gandhi has thus made a 
strong Hindu case against caste and 
untouchability in the words, ‘“‘It is in- 
conceivable that a religion which in 
the purity of its origin elevated all 
life to be part of God, should consign 
sixty million to the slavery of un- 
touchability.”’ 


“The Children of God” 


In Muttra, as in every city in India 
and in the 700 thousand villages, the 
castes are accommodated each in its 
own restricted mohalla (ward)— 
and, in a segregated section, both 
physically and spiritually remote, the 
untouchables. But literally, a new 
India is arising outside of the old 
where the rigidity of these barriers is 
giving way to a humane regard for 
life’s values. Gandhi is the leader of 
the great reform. He has applied a 
new name to the untouchable to 


symbolize the great truth at the heart 
of his movement, Harijan (children 
of God). His magazine also bears that 
name. 

It was the force of color prejudice 
which hardened the Hindu social 
structure into the ugly lines of pres- 
ent caste. The white-skin Aryan in- 
vaders came over the lofty Himalay- 
as and down onto broad fertile 
plains already inhabited by dark-skin 
Dravidian predecessors. Some of 
these were enslaved and became the 
ancestors of the untouchables. Then 
were erected within Hinduism, as a 
part of the Brahmanical system, bar- 
riers against inter-dining, inter-mar- 
riages and the like; and, for these 
scavenger slaves, barriers against 
even their touch were raised to moun- 
tain height; until the most time hon- 
ored and successful color bars ever 
erected were thus able to exist intact 
through centuries. The western white 
man’s attempt to do the same thing, 
keep vast peoples in their place, has 
been crude by comparison. 

But Hinduism, from within, is 
slowly removing its untouchability. 
The movement Gandhi has led is one 
of repudiation, and reaches into the 
remotest village. One all-India branch 
of the nationalist (Congress) party 
is the Society to Remove Untoucha- 
bility. Can we say as much for the 
white American and South African 
color untouchability? In South Africa 
and in our own Southland are similar 
mountain barriers all the more cruel 
because of their crudities! And I am 
sorry to see that the mentality of this 
cruel untouchability exists also all 
too wide-spread in our American 
Northland. 

We can well apply to ourselves 
what the Honorable J. H. Hofmeyer 
said of his people, the whites of South 
Africa. 


“It is a mockery for us to talk of 
ourselves as a free people... while 
the slaves of prejudice,—while vic- 
tims of a most important part of 
nazi ideology that we fought to 
destroy ... Whether we like it or 
not the dominant mentality is a 
Herrenvolk mentality—the essen- 
tial features of our race problem 
is to be found in that fact... 


“Freedom from prejudice—that 
is not the least of the freedoms for 
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which we must fight. We are pay- 

ing a heavy price for our subservi- 

ence to it today.’’ 

What will we Americans say about 
our untouchability? 


We Receive Our Commiussion 


Missionaries are like Christians 
everywhere, neither better nor worse, 
and of all types. 

Dr. Rockwell Clancy, retiring mis- 
sionary of Muttra, was Canadian by 
birth, American by naturalization and 
Indian by adoption. His life work 
had been in and around Muttra. 

I had met him only in the Mission 
meetings where he championed my 
challenge of a broader educational 
policy. Until then he had voiced a 
vigorous, lonely protest. My unex- 
pected stand had electrified a static 
situation by turning several voiceless 
missionaries against the exclusively 
trade-training program, concerning 
which they already had doubts which 
they could not express. This, in turn, 
brought it as a conference problem 
before the Indians of the Conference 
for the first time. And here Rock- 
well Clancy, as the senior of all the 
missionaries and greatly loved, was 
the dominant force. 

He belonged to that older line of 
pioneer missionaries who, not having 
automobiles to get them back to their 
tennis and tea each evening, had 
early learned to live with their peo- 
ple. We had discovered in Meerut 
that among the Indians the mission 
would always be ‘‘Padri Buck Sahib 
ki Mission.’’ All tonga drivers knew 
our house as ‘‘Padri Buck Sahib ki 
Kothi”. They could always get you 
there If you told them that. Old Dr. 
Buck had been dead many years but 
every Indian of any age remembered 
him with affection. Throughout a 
long life he had peddled on his bi- 
cycle from village to village, his erect 
bearing and long, black beard making 
him a striking and familiar figure 
as he delivered his scripture tracts, 
simple remedies and great goodwill. 
Dr. Clancy was feared, as well as 
loved, in the Conference, for he was 
known to be hard-hitting and un- 
flinching in any cause which he felt 
to he right. Dr. Buck was an apostle 
of love to the Indians and to India, 
and it is no wonder that he left two 
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sons who became among America’s 
greatest scholars and_ teachers of 
Oriental religions and literature. 

When our train pulled into the 
Muttra station a great crowd was 
milling around and this stocky, white- 
haired missionary and his slender, 
Irish wife were in its center. They 
were leaving for the last time. Gar- 
lands of marigolds had been heaped 
up till their necks could hold no 
more. ‘Speeches had evidently been 
made and there came a hush strange 
to that noisy platform as he pronoun- 
ced a benediction upon them which 
was eloquent through his tears. [I 
thought of the Apostle Paul bidding 
farewell to little clusters of Christ- 
ians that he left behind him. 

He. stood in the car door at the 
last and called me to him. ‘‘You will 
like Muttra,”’ he said. “It is a great 
old city in which to live and learn 
about India and her people and re- 
ligions. It is a great place to do your 
work. We do not turn our backs on 
India in this station. You have been 
called to do a very special work that 
will meet a long-felt need. The Con- 
ference action does not seem hopeful, 
but do not fear. Go right ahead and 
plan your high school and the funds 
will come. We will be standing with 
you on our side of the ocean.’’ And 
after his few words of blessing the 
train began moving and took him 
out of our sight for the last time. 
The memory of that saintly face, 
wreathed with flowers and the white- 
ness of his hair and lighted with the 
confidence which he shared, has re- 
mained always as an inspiration. 


The Old and the New 


There were really two Muttras 
with which we must deal. The mis- 
sion school was at that time in the 
center of old Muttra. A new Muttra 
with its inevitable British canton- 
ment was separated from the ancient 
city by a beautiful ornamental gate. 
Only a few ruins of the old city 
walls remained. The mission’s ex- 
tensive grounds lay between the old 
and the new cities, seeming to sym- 
bolize by this location the in-between 
position of uncertainty which char- 
acterized the entire community to 
which it belonged. 

Every day the boys of the hostel 


marched in double file the mile down 
into the old city. Their way led along 
a main street. This winding stone- 
paved street follows the course of 
the sacred Jumna, dodging behind 
prominent temples and shrines where 
stone steps lead down to the waters of 
the bathing ghats, and at last plung- 
ing boldily into the great congested 
heart of Muttra. Sluggish traffic 
forces its way past the worshiping 
throngs, children at play, and the 
slow-moving sacred bulls which nei- 
ther fear or are ever feared. 

I had inherited a bicycle with my 
job which I led the first day as I 
walked down into the city with the 


line of boys. 

On my return the way seemed 
clear. I sprang onto my bicycle only 
to spring off again in time to avoid 
collision with a caravan of donkeys 
that came pouring out of a side 
street. Just beyond, Muttra’s largest 
temple filled the street with crowds 
of worshipers returning from the 
eleven o'clock worship. It was dif- 
ficult even to lead a bicycle. 

I had made a second effort where 


the street plunges down to the Jum- 


na’s bank when a woman suddenly 
turned back from crossing the street 
frightened by the sound of my bell. 
I saved the woman by dodging, half- 
falling, half-leaping. But bicycle, 
missionary, and new white sun helm- 
et rolled independently on the mud- 
dy pavement. Then a strange thing 
happened. 

A priest with loin cloth and sacred 
thread unfolded his limbs where he 
was sitting in posture of worship in 
the open portico of one of the shrines. 
Descending, he picked up the bicycle 
and gave command to a young man 
to rescue the hat. Then running 
down the stone steps he saturated 
his own shawl in the water and re- 
turned to wring it out over the mud- 
dy hands. He brushed the hat and 
soiled clothes with the cloth, then 
spoke in perfect English. 

Expressing his delight at the ex- 
tension of the school to include the 
high school, he said. “I am one of 
many who came up through your 
school. You give what our children 
cannot get in any other schools. In 
the government high school they get 
learning without religion. But edu- 


cation without religion is a danger. 
Other schools want to teach the 
children of their own religions. But 
you have taken children of all the 
religions and taught that they are 
children of one God. In your classes 
we Hindus sat with Mohammedans, 
Christians and Sikhs and we played 
with them on the play field. 

“You must do one thing more,”’ 
he added. ‘Our children need _ to 
learn to work with their hands. It 
is a great need in India. You must 
teach them carpentry, shoe-making, 
tailoring and other trades.’’ 

When I protested that this would 
require money that we did not have, 
his eyes flashed. “Why don’t you call 
upon us? Many of us who have been 
educated in your school, and our 
fathers before us, will be glad to 
help.”’ 

The young man, who had _. been 
standing near, followed me away. 
“Ts there any place where we Hindus 
can learn about Christ??? was his 
startling question. 


A Silent Procession 


Our hopes high, we prepared our 
first prospectus. In it we featured 
the proposed expansion of the Mut- 
tra school in each of its details. One 
missionary reminded us of the action 
allowing the school to be raised only 
if the high school would put the Con- 
ference to no additional expense. 
“You have asked for improvements 
in three years which you have no 
right to expect in a lifetime,’’ she 
added caustically. 

Those three years, however, 
brought more than we asked for. 
They brought the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the school 
which we celebrated with the formal 
opening of Clancy High School. Those 
same years brought, in addition, a 
stirring of new life throughout In- 
dia’s length and breadth. This was 
to affect us at first superficially, at 
length profoundly. 

Bven sacred old Muttra could not 
remain an eddy outside the sweep of 
this current of new national con- 
sciousness. 

One day I rode on my bicycle 
through the gate and into the old 
city. I soon became conscious that a 
strange hush brooded over the place. 
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That stone-paved way which led 
down to the ghats at the river had 
been cleared and dense crowds stood 
silent. Hvery eye seemed to be on 
me and I thought I saw hostile 
glances. I tried not to show the alarm 
I felt. Then I noticed that the roofs 
of houses and shops were also filled 
with watchers. I was glad to leave 
my bicycle with the shop-keeper who 
supplied our grain and dodge up the 
side-alley on some business. 

I found the friendly shop-keeper 
waiting for me near the mouth of the 
alley. He opened a side door into his 
mill at the back and half-ordered, 
half-pushed me into it. “You can look 
through here,’ he said, indicating the 
small crack left in the doorway. ‘‘Bet- 
ter you not go in street,’’ he warned. 

‘“‘Tell me, what is it?”’’ 

“Bhagat Singh has been executed,’’ 
was his short reply. 

Bhagat Singh was a violent sedi- 
tionist, and not of the nationalist 
movement led by Gandhi which was 
always non-violent. Mere boy that he 
was, he helped to touch off the 1930- 
34 civil—disobedience movement by 
hurling his bomb into the legislative 
assembly at Delhi, from an upper 
balcony. He paid for it with his life 
in an unannounced execution by 
which the British elevated him into 
the imperishable role of liberator and 
martyr. 

News travels fastest in India by the 
“grapevine” method. Before that 
news could get into print it was all 
over India and that same day every 
city of any size was voicing its silent 
protest. 

I took out my watch. For twenty 
minutes that procession of white- 
clothed, white-capped men was 
marching double file, swiftly and si- 
lently past the mouth of my alley. 


I Land a Friend in Jail 


When the movement of civil dis- 
obedience rose to its height the en- 
tire school, including the new high 
school department, was still meet- 
ing down in the heart of the old city. 
The new building was not quite 
ready. Flora Hall, the old building, 
was entered by a few narrow pas- 
sages. 

The Congress Party began to in- 
vade all schools that would not lead 
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their students out in hartel (boy- 
pro-western it required no effort to 
ecott). But the Christian boys were so 
keep them at their studies. 


Dr. Sri Nath, the head of the local 
nationalists, was a personal friend 
of ours—the kind of person one 
could not but love and admire. He 
and three brothers were among the 
most influential people in Muttra. Be- 
fore the end, all were in jail but one 
—the merchant—who deliberately 
remained aloof from the struggle in 
order to support the joint family. 
The Doctor brought a committee of 
the nationalists to try to pursuade 
us to declare hartel in the school. 
The talk was long and friendly, but 
the committee was informed that the 
mission school could not join in a 
movement that was against the Gov- 
ernment. It could serve India only by 
remaining in a position to continue 
to teach. I believed then that my po- 
sition held all the wisdom. Good 
works could not be sacrificed for a 
momentary stand, however right that 
stand might be. Thus we almost un- 
consciously keep alive most of the 
evil in the world even while we think 
we are on the side of truth. Institu- 
tions, for us, and the ‘‘good works’’ 
through them are more important 
than the people or their freedom. 

The next morning Congress Volun- 
teers (Gandhi’s devoted inner group) 
threw picket lines about the build- 
ing. Hach passage was blocked by 
their bodies lying prone. No one 
would walk over the bodies of these 
men. The holiday was declared se- 
cretly. Next day they picketed in 
vain. 

Honesty demands that I tell in 
shame what followed. To protect my- 
self, I took the matter to the district 
collector who was the crown repre- 
sentative. In telling of the visit of 
the committee, I unfortunately men- 
tioned Dr. Sri Nath by name. It was 
not until several years later that I 
learned that the president of the lo- 
cal nationalists was jailed without 
trial solely on the strength of this 
conversation, which had been written 
into the black-list against him. Such 
were the methods then in use. Did 
Hitler take a page out of this book 
in his search for methods? 

The conclusion of this incident 
was once a matter of great pride 


with me. After the picketers had 
withdrawn on that second day, school 
boys suddenly appeared at the old 
building and began to move the fur- 
niture into ox-carts. Cart after cart 
moved up and was quickly filled. Out 
at the new building in the Canton- 
ment other boys unloaded the furni- 
ture and arranged it. By noon that 
still incomplete building was ready 
for occupancy. Picketing, because 
useless in those wide-open spaces, 
soon came to an end. The nationalists 
had some good-natured sport about 
our running away and we retaliated 
by twitting them about trying to 
picket an empty building. 


Society of Universal Love 


The young priest who walked 
away with me that first day asking, 
“Ts there any place where we Hindus 
can learn about Christ?’ had soon 
after joined the high school in its 
first class. He became a voluntary 
assistant to the Headmaster; and, as 
a youthful nationalist enthusiast, 
also became a helpful go-between in 
all our public relations. 

He brought to me a free-thinking 
lawyer, Rama Shankar. We became 
fast friends. I came to respect highly 
the penetrating mind with its strong- 
ly agnostic-philosophic bent of this 
sturdy, gray-headed man who came 
so often to my study. With the help 
of Lachman Prashad, the young 
priest, we formed the Vishwa Prem 
Mandal, Society of Universal Love. 
Flora Hall, the old city building, was 
made available as its center and place 
of meeting as soon as the high school 
had moved out. It had, in addition to 
its advantage of central location, the 
largest auditorium at that time in 
the city of Muttra. The purpose of 
this organization was to overcome 
barriers of nation, race, class, re- 
ligion, creed, ete., by bringing peo- 
ples of all groups and both sexes to- 
gether with that as its common pur- 
pose. The religious, educational, so- 
cial and recreational activities of this 
society were intended as the means to 
this end. 

We did not know then that a move- 
ment almost identical had started 
earlier in Bombay and had spread to 
other leading cities in the south of 
India. These ‘‘International Fellow- 


ships,’”’ as they were called, had been 
inspired by the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation in America and in other parts 
of the world. Later these ‘‘Fellow- 
ships’’ formed themselves into the 
“Federation of International Fellow- 
ships’’ which is today a growing and 
significant movement in India. 

The Vishwa Prem Mandal afford- 
ed contacts almost from the begin- 
ning which took me quite outside the 
usual missionary orbit. I used to go 
frequently to the district court where 
I could alway find my friend, Rama 
Shankar, the lawyer. 


Lawyers in India spread out their 
office materials on the ground in 
front of the court where they talk 
with clients, dictate to their secre- 
taries who also sit on the ground, or 
wait to be called for their cases. Time 
frequently hangs heavy on their 
hands and they like nothing so well 
as to resort to stirring discussions in 
groups. Almost every conceivable 
subject was considered by these in- 
formal round-table discussions from 
the ailments of western civilization to 
the finest subtlety in Hindu philoso- 
phy. I found these very helpful to me. 


In my presence they seemed to 
want nothing so much as to draw me 
out about my religion and the Christ, 
for whom they all had the profound- 
est respect. They were particularly 
interested in the social implications 
of the teachings of Jesus. They felt 
that Christianity among the religions 
had sadly departed therefrom. 


“The Christ,” said one of them one 
day, “is more ours than yours be- 
cause he is not an occidental but an 
oriental. We can understand him be- 
cause he was like our great sadhus, 
a mystic. You westerners care so 
much more for material things than 
for things of the spirit that you can 
neither understand nor follow him.’’ 


The Taj Mahal 


The staff of the new school, which 
we gathered around us, became more 
and more like a great family. This 
came in large part from our increas- 
ing determination to dominate no 
one. Each was trusted in his position. 
Hach felt that the school was as much 
his own as anybody’s. There were 
heartaches resulting from the effort, 
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from the very few who could not re- 
spond to this new treatment. But on 
the whole, we began to feel at home 
in India for the first time. During 
this period our brotherhood took no 
organizational form. 


One of the informal expressions of 
the new spirit was in the use of the 
American picnic. Indian cooks call 
them ‘‘crazy dinners.’’ Most often we 
chartered a bus and went for our pic- 
nics to the great formal gardens 
which form the setting for the beau- 
tiful Taj Mahal. 


Agra, only forty miles south of 
Muttra, is famous for its splendid 
ruins of forts, palaces and tombs of 
the Mogul emperors. These formed a 
great dynasty of Mohammedan in- 
vaders who ruled a great part of In- 
dia for nearly three centuries. Dur- 
ing the last half century of that reign 
the British East India Company was 
busy snatching the falling scepter of 
the last and weakest of the kings. 
At length the scandal of such open 
business annexation aroused a mild 
reform spirit in England which was 
sufficient to replace it with the re- 
finement of an equally frank but 
responsible political annexation. Let 
him beware who heeds the claim that 
imperialism has ended in any age! 
Rather than end, imperialism etern- 
ally and necessarily must take on new 
and more subtle forms and refine- 
ments which can play the nurse-maid 
successfully to whatever social blind 
spots still remain. 

Our first visit to Agra will always 
stand out in memory for its vivid 
first impression of the Taj Mahal. 
Shah Jahan, the builder, ruled during 
the golden age and erected in mem- 
ory of his queen the ‘‘Crown Palace,’”’ 
as he called it, desiring to symbolize 
the deathlessness of his love. I wrote 
my family on that occasion. 

“Has anyone ever been able to con- 
vey the impression it makes? 

‘“‘We visited it first under the full 
moon. It seemed a thing ethereal. It 
is of pure white marble, of tremen- 
dous proportions, and of matchless 
symmetry and perfect grace of line 
and form. Amazement gives way to 
reverence. One does not wish to speak 
above a whisper. One can readily be- 
lieve the tradition that it was born 
out of perfect love. If the memory 
in that king’s heart was as beautiful 
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and as chaste as the monument he 
erected, it must have been a thing 
almost too pure for this earth. 


“We returned to bathe in its 
beauty under the light of the morn- 
ing sun. Some say it should be seen 
first by day. It was of such dazzling 
whiteness that we could hardly face 
its eastern side. We expected to be 
disappointed. How could any archi- 
tecture live up to its reputation of 
the night before? Details must spoil 
the effect. But let me tell you, the 
Taj Mahal is one piece of art, gigan- 
tic as it is, which can stand the clos- 
est inspection. Such delicate tracery, 
such marvelous inlaid work, such 
blending of colors of marble, such 
magnificent and intricate carvings. 
Earth probably contains no other 
feat of human creativeness which is 
at the same time so vast in size, so 
imperishable in materials, so perfect 
in minute detail and so harmonious 
in complete design. Nothing omitted 
to fulfill the effect of its overwhelm- 
ing beauty: nothing included to mar 
The 


The Small Community 


and Soctal Survival 


During these years in India, I be- 
gan to observe the place and signifi- 
cance of the small community in so- 
cial survival. An article on the Indian 
Village, ‘‘We Go On Forever’”’ was ac- 
cepted for publication by an Ameri- 
can magazine. From the reading of 
Gandhi, I had turned to the reading 
of Tagore. His famous essay on ‘‘Na- 
tionalism’’ and other serious essays 
impressed me. HEspecially was I 
caught and held by his thesis that 
an in-between philosophy and way of 
life neither rural nor urban would 
alone be able to save western civiliza- 
tion from self-destruction at the 
hands of its own genius. Here spoke 
the oriental sage looking westward 
from detached position. Here also 
spoke the greatest prophet of the syn- 
thesis between East and West. 

Driving overland from Agra to 
Delhi one day, as I had many times 
done, it suddenly came to me that all 
those villages which dotted every- 
where that broad level plain, had 
existed for centuries though made of 
mud. They seemed to be on hills, 


though the plain was level like a 
floor. Each hill was the accumulation 
of the rubbish of centuries of living 
on one spot. The organization of each 
of those villages is the age-old ‘‘Jaj- 
mani,’ no one knows how old. 


Along that road also I could see 
the tombs, palaces and imperial road 
markers of the Mogul emperors al- 
most intact, all that remains of a 
great urban civilization that preceded 
England in extending its sway over 
most of India. Out of those same vil- 
lages had been brought the twenty 
thousand slaves who built Shah Ja- 
han’s Taj Mahal and other thousands 
who built Akbar’s cities and palaces. 


Near Delhi this was being re-en- 
acted in our own time. Over a great 
area flimsy shacks had been thrown 
up by thousands. In them were living 
the ‘‘slaves’’ out of those same vil- 
lages, forced this time by direst 
economic necessity to accept a mere 
pittance from new masters to build 
New Delhi, magnificent city of ala- 
baster white gleaming under a tropi- 
cal sun, British India’s great new 
capital. 

I thought on what I had seen. I 
knew that history is a monotonous 
repetition of the great city civiliza- 
tions which arose and fell leaving 
behind only their durable masonry. 
These ruins are to be found in every 
part of the world, even in our own 
country. An exhausted soil and coun- 
try life sapped the life blood and de- 
feated the purposes of the most ex- 
alted empires. Even the greatness in 
any of these cultures could be pre- 
served only as it was siphoned off 
into durable monastic or other com- 
munities. 

I asked myself, can any civilization 
arise with the intelligence to flow 
with that indestructable current of 
small community life, such as the 
age-old Jajmani, instead of saddling 
that life and riding it hard with its 
exploitation to the inevitable doom 
which must follow? 

The power of the small vital com- 
munity to adjust man to his earth 
seems to have been the crux of all 
economic and social progress. The 
loss of this power by the destruction 
of the small community or by its neg- 
lect has brought decay and death. 

I wrote my article in the Taj Mahal 
grounds on my next trip to Agra. 


Our Figures Tell the 
Truth—A bout Us 


Perhaps to keep me busy and out 
of mischief the Conference made me 
statistician. This was the same ses- 
sion which had promoted me to man- 
agement of a high school which did 
not exist. They tried also to make 
Lila the statistician for the women’s 
work. But she had seen me bringing 
into the house a trunkload of papers. 
Some of these record sheets reached 
nearly across the room when I spread 
them out. She said, “No thank you, 
one statistician is enough for any 
household.’’ 


I began to institute a program of 
realism. Aided greatly by the heavy 
financial cuts of that period, I man- 
aged within a few years, supported 
by the Conference, to reduce the 
membership by about twenty-five 
thousand ‘‘Christian adherents.” 
These memberships were on paper 
only. They were villagers who had 
once called themselves Christian, but, 
facing some adverse situation, had 
melted away. 


Just recently an authentic report 
has arrived from India saying that 
at the special order of the Bishop all 
those thousands of names have again 
been restored to the church records, 
Again that conference can boast of 
its 200,000 Christians. 


I was able to experience this pro- 
cess myself. I went out to a village as 
one of two guests to witness the bap- 
tism of the entire population. It was 
not in fact a ‘‘village’’ but was the 
large segregated section which 
housed the untouchables of the Cha- 
mar or leather working class. The 
professor of religions from an Am- 
erican university who accompanied 
me was greatly impressed. 


In the large open square oil lamps 
cast their weird, moving shadows on 
mud walls. One by one five hundred 
men, women and children came in 
file receiving baptism. As the men 
bowed to receive it their single long 
locks of hair which signified their 
Hinduism were first cut off. I knew 
that this ‘‘village’’ had officially 
elected to move as a body into Chris- 
tianity. But I knew nothing about the 
preparation which had led up to this 
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striking performance. 

We were witnessing the famous 
“mass movements,’’ for it is in this 
way that a large proportion of the 
Christians of India have been re- 
ceived. History also shows that a 
large percentage of the Mohammedan 
population in India came into that 
religion through similar mass move- 
ments. We can say then that these 
mass movements were not so much 
attributable to the impact of the in- 
coming religions as to two facts about 
the religion from which mass converts 
came. These are, first, the fact that 
equality of status was withheld from 
whole groups and, second, the fact 
of the peculiar strength of Hindu sol- 
idarity. In our conference more than 
95% of the Christians had come in 
mass movements. 

I have often wished I could give 
that professor the sequel of this 
story. About six months later the 
leader of those 500 new ‘“‘Christians’’ 
appeared bringing word that they 
were asking the assistance of the mis- 
sionaries in fighting a suit which had 
been brought against them in the 
courts. Investigation revealed that 
the suit had been pending all along 
and that they were violating the sani- 
tary code of the Province by carry- 
ing on their tanning operations with- 
in the village limits. They wanted to 
save the expense of moving to a prop- 
er location. When we refused to help 
them thwart that law they ceased 
overnight to be Christians any longer. 
While such outcome represents prob- 
ably a small percent of the total ex- 
perience in mass movemens, similar 
desires to benefit materially which 
could not be satisfied could account 
for the 25,000 or more names that 
are on paper only. 


Return to a Sick West 


Furlough was a year over-due. It 
was 1932 and we were on our way 
home spending three months in Eu- 
rope. We had found, in India, that 
our greatest handicap in all our work 
was the dark background of our so- 
called ‘‘Christian”’ civilization against 
which our service must be thrown. 
The six years had been marked by 
steady deterioration of the white 
man’s prestige throughout the East. 
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Lord Irwin (later Halifax of the 
American embassy) in 4 speech made 
in England had named as the three 
major causes American movies, the 
defeat of Russia by Japan and the 
general failure of western civiliza- 
tion. This visit to the places that had 
nurtured that culture which had 
spread throughout the western world 
was pointing up our disillusionment. 


We had already become convinced 
that the West had never taken Jesus 
seriously. Christianity had perhaps 
become paganized, beginning with 
Constantine. Europe, certainly, had 
never been Christianized. 

In Palestine, four branches of 
Christendom were disputing almost 
every inch of the sacred ground and 
ready to carry their quarrels to the 
shedding of blood. So they were al- 
lotted by the government shares in 
such important places as the holy 
sepulchre in Jerusalem and were thus 
held at bay by armed secular force. 
And all about we saw pilgrims going 
through the same kind of adoration 
before the same kinds of sacred me- 
morials, relics and footprints with 
which we had become familiar all 
about Muttra—sacred place of Lord 
Krishna. 


People in Europe asked us always 
about one thing—the latest news of 
the Lindbergh baby kidnapping case, 
which was at its height: they inform- 
ed us always that United States was 
“Uncle Shylock’? and that her gang- 
sterism was the worst in the world. 
One Paris paper, in its English edi- 
tion, editorialized that the blight 
spreading like a pall over the whole 
of western civilization was emanating 
out of the United States, which was 
like a sewer where all the dregs and 
waste had accumulated. The business 
paralysis creeping over the whole of 
our society seemed to them to be pe- 
culiarly an American product ‘‘made 
in America,’’ the final fruit of the 
mass production technique. We were 
seeing ourselves as others see us and 
the view was not a happy one. 

The impression of our sick society 


was one of the common textures of a 
grasping tree extending branches 
everywhere, and of rising continental 
forms of Nazism and Fascism as mere 
fungus outgrowths of the original 
forms. World War II had already be- 
gun, in Manchuria, with the striking 
out after empire of the first of the 
have-not ‘‘axis’’ powers, Japan, in a 
world already satiated with empire. 
The reply in those days was merely, 
“No objection, so long as you leave 
our empires alone.”’ 


We settled for the year in New 


York City under gangster rule. 
Around the corner the last inde- 
pendent iceman was “‘bumped off” 


with a sawed-off shotgun out of the 
back window of a sedan, as he cross- 
ed the street. He would not “‘settle”’ 
with the racketeers. In the winter 
men were freezing to death on park 
benches. Good citizens shrugged their 
shoulders saying, ‘‘What can we do?” 


Many states, New York chief 
among them, had seceded from the 
Union —of the eighteenth amend- 
ment—by deliberate sabotage. We 
got the impression that the nation 
was largely sleeping on the edge of 
revolution. The New Deal seemed to 
us to sweep into the great vacuum 
that had been created, not to further 
socialization but to stay it. That it 
did successfully. Its chief sop was 
liquor, with main emphasis on beer. 
Revolution has never yet been pro- 
duced among a heavy beer-drinking 
people; they tend to be sodden, with- 
out ability to be vigilant. 


The All-Sided Sword 


The only significance we could at- 
tach to that first New Deal election 
result was the effect of unrest. I was 
fascinated, as a student of mass 
movements, by what I saw. I could 
only observe as from a detached view. 


Indeed, I had never voted in Am- 
erica. A roving, student life had al- 
ways interfered. But in India such 
advanced registration was not neces- 
sary. There was that one time—of 
guilty memory—when no less a per- 
son than the government attorney, a 


pudgy Indian loyalist, sought me out 
and flattered me by driving me to the 
polls. There he kindly informed me 
of impossible names of men who 
“ought to be in.” People not owning 
land could not vote, but an American 
missionary could, as agent of a land- 
owning corporation. He was encour- 
aged always thus politically to aid 
the ruling class in its domination. I 
was never trapped again. 

The study of this November 1932 
election led me to recommend for the 
first time the use of satyagraha, the 
Gandhian method of soul-force, for 
western use . My article, ‘‘An All- 
Sided Sword, Gandhi’s Method of 
Soul-Force as a Technique for Minori- 
ties’’ was published in  Boston’s 
Zion’s Herald, December 14, 1943. It 
argued as follows: 

A trip across the country had con- 
vinced me that thousands of min- 
isters and other sincere intellectuals 
had been led into the Socialist camp. 
Socialism could be expected to make 
great gains. Instead there was the 
strange phenomenon of an advance in 
intellectual respectability which 
could not register in any political ad- 
vance. What had happened? 

Clearly, the thinking people who 
honestly desired social reform and 
that alone had failed to speak the 
language of Americans at any level 
of their growth. I concluded that 
even intellectuals in our kind of 
world are less and less moved by in- 
tellectual appeals alone. Influence 
once wielded by advanced minorities 
tends to disappear in a world keyed 
to the mass production of public 
opinion. The election had revealed 
nothing so clearly to me as that an 
aroused people will no longer turn 
to any of those limited groups whose 
specialty is to face sincerely on be- 
half of people the problems which 
confront them and which thwart 
them at every turn. Is there, then, no 
hope for a righteous minority? 

I recommended Gandhi's ‘‘all-sided 
sword’’ of which he said “it can be 
used anyhow; it blesses him who uses 
it and him against whom it is used. 
Without drawing a drop of blood it 
produces far-reaching results. It 
never rusts and cannot be stolen.’’ 

No cause worth suffering and dy- 
ing for is without hope! Suffering 


alone is a stirring which can go deep 
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into life beneath the externals of our 
civilization where the finer qualities 
lie buried. Given a just cause, this 
all-sided sword can cut deep and can 
prove irresistible. 

We've no right to consider people 
or institutions beyond recall while 
at the same time engaged in setting 
class against class. This violence in 
our nature is the modern heresy. Re- 
sort to it dooms any cause to ever- 
decreasing influence. We have not 
tried the classless way—the way 
which Jesus both recommended and 
practiced. 


Fruits Meet for Repentance 


I joined a class in rural education 
in Teachers College and we lived ina 
great apartment house on Morning- 
side Avenue which bordered on the 
ever-expanding Harlem. Our Irish 
woman elevator operator came out 
one day with this gem about Roose- 
velt. “I voted for that man. Here it 
is two days he’s been in office and 
I’m still working myself to the bone. 
He’s a ‘preposter,’ that’s what he is.” 

We now began to be aware that the 
racial blight which had baffled and 
cramped us at every turn on the mis- 
sion field existed also in our own 
land. 

During that year there came to me 
an experience of strange exaltation— 
an indescribable sense of oneness 
with all existence; which I had 
known before and which, to my 
knowledge, comes best through the 
act of identification with one’s fel- 
lows. This was at times a stabbing 
consciousness, the strength of which 
was in proportion to the repentance 
and “strong tears’’ for my own race’s 
grievous sins against another race. 

I recalled the earliest such experi- 
ence when as a college student I rode 
on a train approaching the state line 
between Kansas and Oklahoma. I had 
been sitting visiting with a Negro 
gentleman. The porter came through 
and tapping him on the shoulder 
spoke a few words which [I did not 
hear. Excusing himself my friend 
abruptly left me and went to the rear 
of the car. Soon he came again load- 
ed with luggage. His wife and chil- 
dren followed carrying all they could 
hold. He spoke pleasantly as he pass- 
ed me, but there came to me a sud- 
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den, overwhelming sense of the in- 
justice and I had to hang my head to 
hold the tears with which my eyes 
had filled. 


They came from other cars, a pro- 
cession of men, women and children 
bowed down with their luggage. I 
could only see them dimly and they 
symbolized for me the patient, plod- 
ding of the oppressed of all the earth 
bowed in humility under cruel dis- 
criminations not of their making. I 
had a strange desire to take my place 
with them and almost simultaneously 
a sense of being wholly lost in God. 
It was an indescribable joy which 
strangely hurt in my heart. I had 
never been able to forget that experi- 
ence. 

A similar experience came to me 
now when I refused the Phi Delta 
Kappa key because the application 
read ‘National Educational Fraterni- 
ty for white males only’”’ and returned 
that form with the strongest protest 
I could frame. (Exactly ten years 
later I had the pleasure of joining 
that fraternity after being informed 
that they had removed that clause 
and had received Negroes. ) 

It happened when I walked home 
one night after a class party with a 
beautiful classmate who lived on the 
Harlem side of our block. I could 
see rude glances cast our way and 
her sensitive soul shrinking within 
her. Again came that sense of the 
sin of my race and again that stab- 
bing consciousness. 


Between Worlds of the Mind 


In India our arrival had placed us 
at once in a new world (to us) of a 
favored race. We found ourselves 
faced with two separate categories of 
thought which had _ developed 
throughout missions, one which oper- 
ated with relation to one’s own race 
and another which operated in a 
different sphere and applied to the 
race with which the missionary was 
associated in labor. Here was tragedy 
self-inflicted—the missionary could 
neither be fully at home in his Chris- 
tian community which was Indian, 
nor could he find a white society con- 
genial to his life purposes; divided 
thus between alien camps he offered 
to neither what it could tolerate or 
absorb! This dualism worked out into 


a thousand details, from the house 
one lived in to the hat one wore; it 
tended to shape every mission policy. 
We had begun resistance, in spirit at 
least, against this subtle, almost un- 
conscious, missionary segregation 
through self-favoritism. 

We were now about to recognize 
this dualistic spirit and behavior in 
its original American setting—the 
Southland. Both in India and in the 
Southland, it was aristocratic Eng- 
land which had formed the pattern. 
It was not native to the original Am- 
erican spirit. But from the South it 
has been spreading like a great can- 
cerous disease for well over a cen- 
tury. The spirit of it is often with the 
humblest poor; dejected minorities 
are caught by it in their pathetic de- 
sire to feel a superiority they do not 
possess. 

We traveled that year in the 
Southland with two other mission- 
aries, visiting schools with commun- 
ity vision and program. 

After dark one evening we came 
to the home of the president of one 
of the Atlanta colleges for Negroes. 
When we presented our letter of in- 
troduction we were courteously re- 
ceived but informed that we were ten 
miles away from the nearest white 
section. ‘‘You will not be allowed to 
stay overnight,” he said shamefacedly 
and apologetic for this spirit of re- 
taliation. After a little further con- 
versation he opened his own home to 
us. 

He invited us also to sit in on a 
session of the Interracial Commis- 
sion for the South which was conven- 
ing in one of the college buildings. 
Education, the franchise, inequalities 
in distribution of economic advan- 
tages, inequality in re-employment of 
the unemployed, the Georgia Chain 
Gang and all other problems of racial 
relations—but one—were up for con- 
sideration by the best representa- 
tives, both in mind and idealism, 
that the two races had produced. 
They were wrestling with all these 
problems in the friendliest of spirit. 
Great minds of the two races were in 
contact, not conflict, with great com- 
mon purpose to find the way out. 

I had heard of this Interracial 
Commission and was strengthened in 
my belief that its very presence in 
the South represented gains. It was 


one of the more hopeful indications 
for the future of the relations be- 
tween whites and Negroes in the 
South. 

But we were not quite prepared for 
the evidence of futile and unneces- 
sary limitation which this experience 
revealed. As on the mission field, 
we discovered that fear led to con- 
formity, and conformity to the be- 
trayal of the ‘perfect love’’ which 
‘“‘casteth out fear.’’ It was the Devil’s 
own circle of evil. 


The Truth About Ractal Justice 


Grappling with problems of adjust- 
ment of the races, in the Interracial 
Commission that night, minds so 
keen could not help but trace each 
one to its roots. When they did so 
they came out beneath the political, 
economic or other injustices to the 
question of social equality. At that, 
by common consent, they had to go 
back and take a fresh start. This 
was a tabooed subject in the South. 
Again and again this occurred; not 
one question could be considered 
without this experience. 

During recess our party was intro- 
duced. People looked strangely at us 
to learn that four white missionaries 
were staying in the home of the 
Negro president of that college. That 
was an unheard-of thing in the 
South. These people who looked at us 
askance would not condemn us; they 
were too far advanced for that; but 
their glance was one of amazement 
that the impossible had taken place. 
Those whites were not staying in that 
section. Not an inn would open its 
door to a white man. 

That night I went wakeful to my 
bed and sick at heart. I could not 
keep back the strong sense of our 
human futility in the grip of our 
mores, ruled by everything except 
love for people. It was a matter of 
overwhelming despair to me that all 
those keen minds, by the pressure 
of conformity, should have deliber- 
ately to discipline themselves to trim 
all over the tree of discord without 
ever laying the axe to its roots. 

To my wakeful mind then came 
that colorful picture of Booker T. 
Washington’s famous appearance in 
1895 before a great audience in that 
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same city. He held up his hands with 
fingers spread. His great southern 
audience of whites listened with tense 
emotion as he pleaded for the rights 
of the Negro. They could be as sepa- 
rate as the fingers of his hands, he 
told them, in all matters pertaining 
to social equality but as united as 
the palms of his hands in all matters 
to bring justice in economic and po- 
litical relationships. The applause 
swelled to thunderous volume as the 
white audience, like one man, sprang 
up to give him the ovation of his 
career. 

The figure might have been appli- 
cable if reversed. The South ever 
since has groped in the inhuman 
darkness of that false philosophy, 
which now casts its long shadows 
across our Northland. As the fing- 
ers are rooted in the hand so all 
economics and political injustices 
are rooted in the social injustice. The 
roots of all injustices—class, race, 
economic inequality, war and all 
others—are down in the place of 
man’s motives. They can have no soil 
but men’s mental attitudes. Where lie 
the roots of the great interracial sin? 

Get rid of the social inequality, by 
letting in God, and you will no longer 
have a racial problem. 


The Spirit of Revolution 


Before leaving India, I made my 
proposal for introducing the “Antiocn 
Plan’’ in the Clancy High School. The 
New York authorities were enthusi- 
astic about it and asked me to con- 
centrate my studies upon that plan. 
For the Teachers College library I 
made, during that year, an annotated 
bibliography of the literature in the 
field. My own preliminary report I 
worked into a 120-page thesis on the 
subject, ‘‘The Mission Central School 
and Its Parish.” 

The curriculum was to be rooted 
in the life of the community and the 
school was to be an instrument of 
community-building. The original 
proposal asked for the transfer of 
control to nationals. Specifically, I 
asked that the well-qualified and ef- 
ficient Headmaster, Dilawar Malho- 
tra, be made the acting principal and 
manager in my absence and that on 
my return I be allowed to work un- 
der him and devote full time to this 
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new plan. Instead, an unqualified 
missionary already overloaded with 
his own full-time job as district su- 
perintendent was appointed. 

Disturbing rumors began to reacn 
us about a student strike involving 
the school in complete disruption. 
The entire staff had been dismissed 
in mid-year and we were saddened 
to hear that they had retaliated by 
establishing their own school “‘in op- 
position’ in another part of Muttra. 

We moved to Michigan where the 

mission had asked me to speak on 
India. While I was out among the 
churches Lila was completing a 
master’s degree in elementary educa- 
tion. 
’ By this time the profound inner 
change I was undergoing had just 
about reached its crisis. A young Ann 
Arbor student, Gordon Halstead, was 
heading up the Methodist student 
work under Fred Fisher, former 
bishop in Calcutta. Both had recently 
left India. Gordon had been put out 
by the British Government for incit- 
ing his students to the support of the 
nationalist cause. Fred Fisher was 
the only man ever to resign as a 
bishop of the Methodist Church; 
who, when told he could not resign, 
replied, “I’ll show you.” 

Gordon and I were soon leading in 
a movement in southern Michigan 
which took the name ‘‘New Aboli- 
tion.’’ He acted as its office secretary 
and I as its field worker because of 
my continuous traveling. 

We felt that one could no longer 
ask “whether revolution.” One could 
only ask, ‘‘what kind of revolution?” 
Non-violence should be active and 
positive against the new slavery by 
asserting its opposite — universal 
brotherhood. The new slavery, like 
the old, proceeded out of subtle pre- 
texts of superiority which led their 
possessors to arrogate to themselves 
advantages of many kinds. These 
hardened into structures of society 
out of which unemployment, domina- 
tion, exploitation, wars and the like 
were merely overt symptoms. In 
overlooking this basic reality, we 
felt, pacifism in America was weak 
and futile. Revolution with violence 
equally overlooked this and was even 
more futile. Our little group scatter- 
ed across southern Michigan com- 
mitted itself to non-violent revolution 


for America as the only way out as 
early as 1934. 


Japan and Kagawa 


We were unprepared for the 
breath-taking beauty which met us 
as we idled slowly up the long, nar- 
row sound of Yokohoma’s harbor. 
We were on our return to India. 
After being buried for days in the 
mist of a steady downpour through- 
out our trip, Japan was now brilliant 
with sunshine. Every cabin was 
deserted long before breakfast. Num- 
erous fishing boats with square sails 
fully set scudded out to sea. Beyond 
the jagged shore, clear-cut with its 
land-locked villages revealed, Mount 
Fuji arose out of low-lying mists in a 
dazzling whiteness seeming detached 
from earth. No wonder a people to 
whom nature and the infinite are 
one should have found in Fuji a hal- 
lowed symbol of deity! 

We spent ten days crossing Japan 
avoiding tourist lodges wherever we 
could. The three things that im- 
pressed us most about the Japanese 
as a people was the soul of art within 
the humblest peasant, their peaceful, 
pastoral nature when left to them- 
selves and their love of children 
which is unsurpassed in all the world. 
We did not find Japanese culture 
western. What we did find was that 
western industrialism had _ been 
spread like a thin veneer over Japan’s 
ancient, primitive ways. Her startling 
genius was in making over to fit her 
culture what she chose to absorb. 

This was ever more startlingly re- 
vealed in the place of Shinto, the 
state religion. It had required little 
adaptation to make it the perfect re- 
ligion for the modern state. Basically 
nature worship, it worked out na- 
turally into a great national family 
of ‘“‘sons of God.’’ The unity of the 
state was inevitably greatest good. 
It did not seem absurd that the pre- 
military training of small children 
in the schools was being called 
“spiritual culture.’ Any Christian 
nation, to trv such methods has to 
resort to a distortion so radical as 
to amount to virtual betrayal of that 
faith. Not so with Shinto. 

We saw what might have been very 
beautiful, under the impact of the 
West becoming something ominous 


and threatening: Japan clearly had 
the least need of empire among all 
nations of the earth. She needed a 
free world; could manufacture and 
carry her goods cheaper than any 
other nation. But western nations 
could not concede this status of 
equality without impairing their own 
advantages which were based upon 
old imperialisms. Japan was being 
forced into an imperialism for which 
she possessed none of the inner ne- 
cessities. We saw that she was ringed 
around with high walls of imperial- 
isms that had been extended to her 
very frontiers—a prisoner in her own 
house. 

The Kagawa Fellowship invited us 
to a retreat at a country inn where 
we heard that great Christian leader 
of cooperatives outlining at length 
the plans for the Kingdom of God 
Movement in Japan. For him, no 
phase of life could be outside the 
Christian concern. 

A missionary once outstanding in 
social work, now supporting the Ox- 
ford Group, also spoke. He had been 
led to see that his own social work 
in Japan had been ‘‘on the wrong 
track’’ and that he must now ‘“‘work 
to change men for Christ.’’ 

But Kagawa’s deep interest re- 
vealed a contrasting impression of 
complete confirmation of all that he 
had ever fought for in all its social 
implieations. I decided that the 
greatest mystics have never seemed 
to experience the difficulty of this 
missionary in reconciling the per- 
sonal with the social in reform. 


China and the New Missions 


Our last day we visited Kiyomizu, 
one of Japan’s most beautiful 
temples. One climbs a long, wooded 
slope outside of Kyoto and then by 
steep, circuitous route mounts to the 
great over-hanging platform on a 
towering precipice. The green hills of 
Settsu. and Kawaihi provinces lie 
spread out. Hideyoshi, the great em- 
peror, tradition has it, was here 
shown ‘all the kingdoms of the 
world.”’ He did not, however, have 
the courage to reply as did another 
in bygone days, ‘‘Thou shalt worship 
the Lord thy God and Him only 
shalt thou serve.’ Thus, we were 
told, came to Japan the first vision 
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of the conquest of Korea and China. 

But Japan has not been alone in 
choosing the way of the conquering 
battalions. Has not western imperial- 
ism constituted a ‘‘Satan’” to Japan 
and to all Asia exactly as did im- 
perial Rome to the Jews and to 
Jesus? 


Our eight days in China took us as 
far inland as Nanking and Wuhu. We 
wondered if any people had ever pos- 
sessed a culture and background 
more suited to the harmonious recep- 
tion of modern science. China was as 
“‘this-worldly’ as India was “other- 
worldly.’’ China casts out superna- 
turalism as easily as she takes on 
science. 

But all evidence seemed to be that 
China was increasingly unhappy in 
her new materialism. What was most 
lacking, we were told by Chinese 
leaders everywhere, was a sacrificial 
devotion to the common good, the 
service motive in public life. Of 
course there were many exceptions 
among these concerned people. A 
very new, new China was bravely 
arising within the old, but with what 
agony of sweat and tears! China, like 
Japan, was already an armed camp 
and military training here also had 
been pushed down into the lower 
grades. But for all the militarism in 
both countries (perhaps all the more 
because of it) there was no sense of 
security evident anywhere. 

We were most impressed with the 
Christian Church in China; the con- 
trast with what we had experienced 
in India was outstanding. Chinese 
Christians we found doing everything 
for themselves and revealing a 
strength of character because of this 
self-reliance. We were told that it 
had not been always so. The anti- 
foreign movement ushered in five 
bitter years of persecution. During 
that time fifty thousand Chinese for- 
sook the faith and about half of the 
missionaries left never to return, 
Thus purged, a new Christianity 
emerged as a purifying power in Chi- 
nese national life, took up for the 
first time a significant role and be- 
gan to exert influence far beyond its 
numerical strength. 

We began to wonder how long it 
would be before Christianity in India 
would thus be made to undergo a 
much-needed purging. [t seemed to 
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us sad that those calling themselves 
Christian leaders should be unable to 
relinquish their control in a volun- 
tary manner— should seem unable 
even to grasp the truth of their own 
Master, ‘He who would be leader, 
must be servant.’’ Is it that we think 
we cannot trust people to the fear- 
some and uncharted waters of self- 
control? Or is it rather that we can- 
not ourselves surrender the _ en- 
trenched. privilege and power that 
our over-lordship carries with it? 
Some movement, in God’s providence, 
has to thrust us rudely out onto the 
realities of our own Christian prin- 
ciples. As I write, it appears that 
that providence has at last caught up 
with missions in India. 


Decision 


We arrived in Muttra unan- 
nounced. We knew that Clancy High 
School was ravaged by strike, that 
the community had been rent in 
twain and that our Indian fellow 


staff members and friends had 
launched their own ‘opposition’’ 
school. We did not wish to be re- 


ceived by anyone’s open arms. 
Before leaving Ann Arbor we had 
spent days wrestling over the ques- 
tion of returning at all. We were 
faced with two invitations. One was 
the Mission’s invitation to return to 
Clancy High School. The other was 
from Harold Gray, hero of the book 
“Character Bad’’ and famous con- 
scientious objector of the first world 
war, who invited us to direct the 
educational program for his ‘‘Saline 
Valley Farm’’ colony which was just 
getting started nearby. It was during 
this struggle to reach a decision that 
the beauty and force of a passage 
from Kipling’s “If’ were brought 
home to us. 
Li syOUsCa naar: 
. . watch the things you 
gave your life to, broken, 
And stoop and build ’em up 
with worn-out tools.”’ 


We decided that the negative element 
in our wavering so much out-weighed 
the positive element which this new 
invitation provided, that it would be 
dangerous to follow an urge so pre- 
dominantly toward escape. 

Now, back in India, we found a 
Clancy High School which was only a 


remnant of its former self. A new 
staff, underpaid and weak, was car- 
rying on in desultory fashion. School 
income had been drained to meet 
heavy legal fees. What we had not 
been told was that eleven of the 
former teachers had won cases 
against the management. These 
eleven cases were being carried ‘if 
necessary, to the highest court.’’ The 
mission prestige was to be upheld at 
all costs. 


I had already been appointed the 
manager by a conference session 
which adjourned just as our boat 
was arriving in Bombay. In that posi- 
tion I would be forced to carry on 
this fight through the courts against 
our Indian friends. It meant taking 
up a quarrel not our own about 
which we knew nothing. All that bit- 
terness would turn against us. We 
could see that the injury and loss 
both to mission and school, from such 
a course, would become permanent 
and irretrievable. 


Why should we accept such an ap- 
pointment? We felt we should at 
least have been informed of all those 
court cases against the management. 
But how could we refuse? Suppose 
it would mean that we would find 
ourselves out of a job and out of the 
mission. We were now out in India, 
over twelve thousand miles from our 
own homes in America. Would this 
impossible struggle toward decision 
never be resolved? 

Our refusal to take the manage- 
ment injected momentarily a great 
new bitterness into the already tense 
atmosphere. There were to be weeks 
of this—the severest strain we have 
faced. Meanwhile, we stood ready to 
return to America as the alternative, 
at our own expense. 


Reconcthation 


In recounting some experiences 
one can be forgiven passing over 
them as swiftly and painlessly as 
possible. 

Effort to effect reconciliation 
could be interpreted on one side as 
an attempt to discredit the mission 
—to force it to back down, or as an 
attempt to save the mission—‘‘the 
white peoples’ skins’’—on the other. 
We faced both charges. 

One missionary, the one with long- 


est record of devoted sacrifice, re- 
buked me. ‘‘We missionaries are so 
few we should stand together. Don’t 
you think when one makes a mistake 
the others should stand with him?”’’ 


I replied gently as I could, ‘‘We 
can not help even ourselves by cover- 
ing our mistakes. Missionaries should 
be the first of all peoples to admit 
their faults.” 


“But,’’ she remonstrated, “the 
mission is involved. If fault is ad- 
mitted where will its reputation be?’’ 

With some heat then I said, “A 
prestige which can be protected by 
concealment of wrong is no Christian 
prestige. A missionary’s honor can 
rest only upon self-giving in love. 
Such love casts out fear—fear that 
it may cost us reputation to do 
right.”’ 

Our first request was to be allowed 
to settle the eleven cases out of 
court. But the mission, from bishop 
down, was adamant. It would cost 
too much; would mean admission of 
error or of injustice; would invite 
additional lawsuits by other teachers. 
We would tempt all the predatory 
by such a show of weakness. 

I pointed out that the school’s in- 
debtedness from those cases was al- 
ready more than the _ settlements 
would originally have cost though 
only the lower court had been in- 
volved. The mission lost those cases 
on a clear point—that of withholding 
salary increments in mid-year which 
had been granted at the beginning 
of the year. The educational code 
specifically forbade this under any 
circumstances. As for the fear of 
other cases, all not based upon this 
particular infraction had already 
been thrown out. There could be no 
ultimate strength in pursuing the 
falsehood, that we were above mak- 
ing mistakes. So I argued but with- 
out avail. One might as well talk into 
a Texas tornado. 

We then proposed settling the 
cases at our own expense. This bore 
no better results until at last I per- 
sonally undertook in writing to be 
responsible “for any demands aris- 
ing out of the settlement of these 
cases out of court.”’ 

There was still a hurdle. Dilawar 
Malhotra, the former headmaster 
whom we had loved, had won over a 
thousand rupees of increment, dam- 
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ages and costs. I knew he was the 
key to the settlement. When he sus-_ 
pected that our own money was be- 
ing used, he balked. Three times I 
went with the money, besides a score 
of times in preliminary effort. At 
last, a few other missionaries joined 
us in setting up a ‘‘Love Fund” which 
was to ‘‘end the evil spirit that had 
been engendered in the mission.” 
With that he accepted. 

Lila’s parents had driven us to 
Seattle where we sailed for India. At 
the last moment on the dock her 
father slipped her the price of a new 
Ford V8. When now she proposed 
using this money for the settlements 
I was brought to my darkest mo- 
ment, the one nearest failure. I 
tempted her by urging the chucking 
of the whole business. She refused 
to listen. We had a new reason for 
living, though those settlements drug 
out wearily to the very end of the 
school year. 


We Enter a New World 


Malhotra, former headmaster, had 
his own ‘‘Public School’ with mainly 
Clancy teachers and 140 boys. The 
Government had recognized it as a 
middle or grade school. The recon- 
ciliation, through settlement of the 
cases out of court, provided means 
toward better relationships; it could 
not at once give effect to them. We 
would still face for some time an 
“opposition school.” 

In one sense, the way we had taken 
would never lead us to fulfillment. 
Even two years later, when Malhotra 
himself was to ask for the final step 
of a merger of the two schools, after 
all the arrangements were to be 
worked out with plans carefully laid 
in consultation with EH. Stanley Jones 
on the field and the Mission Board 
in New York, it was still to appear 
impossible to break down that moun- 
tain of bitterness in the mission au- 
thorities. 

There is a sense, however. in which 
our way began immediately to bear 
unexpected fruit—to open, as it were, 
a new world of delightful authenti- 
city. 

People of Muttra city understood 
little of what had happened. They 
knew that a foreign missionary had 
expelled their fellow nationals and 
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they tended to color what had tran- 
spired with all the aspect of an Hast- 
West feud. Our first efforts at re- 
conciliation, therefore, could scarcely 
shake off the suspicion and mistrust 
with which we were regarded upon 
our return to India. They expected 
us to take sides with the missionaries 
and it was some time before they 
realized that we had: not worked a 
game to save the mission heavy costs. 
When finally our long and earnest 
efforts toward the merger were bit- 
terly repudiated by the mission au- 
thorities, the truth of our position 
caught on. Here at last were two 
missionaries who had not gone the 
way of the west. From this time latch 
strings of Muttra were out for us as 
never before. 


What strange magic was this that 
could open doors to hearts and 
homes? And what was that evil spell 
which equally could close them tight- 
ly against those seeking access there- 
to? Our choice of way unexpectedly 
began the opening of a new world 
which we had hitherto faintly 
glimpsed and admired greatly but not 
possessed. 


When summer brought school holi- 
days, this time it seemed but natural 
to ask not as before, ‘‘What do we 
want to do?” but ‘‘How can our rest 
benefit others? Can we share our 
money with those whose needs are 
greater?” The result was that we 
took with us to the hills a family of 
four orphan children. Three of them, 
a brother and two sisters, had been 
scattered in different parts of India 
for several years and could scarcely 
remember having lived together as 
children in one home. 

We will never forget the stir our 
family created in the American com- 
munity of that Hill Station. To our 
surprise the reaction most often was 
that of envy. 

That summer we learned more 
from those children than they could 
possibly have learned from us. 


The White Problem 


During that summer I left the 
family to go over to Sath Tal, the 
summer Ashram of E. Stanley Jones. 
Here was to be the scene of our sum- 
mer activities in coming years. But 
this time I was spending only a few 


days presenting a course on “‘A Chris- 
tian Internationale.’’ I also presented 
the same in condensed form in the 
Landour Community Conference 
upon my return to that hill station. 


Sath Tal is unique among the hill 
places. The name means seven lakes. 
The three which remain are set in a 
beautiful valley rimmed by a cluster 
of pine-clad hills. Ten cottages and 
a great old mansion with its out- 
buildings provided the Ashram fel- 
lowship with shelter. This fellowship 
included the year-round Ashram 
family from Lucknow and many 
summer members who gathered from 
all over India. People of all races, 
religions and nationalities lived in a 
community life in which they shared 
the common labor of the place and 
their own deepest faith and experi- 
ences. 


I returned to the American center, 
Landour, with a strong sense of hav- 
ing been robbed of great cultural 
benefits by the narrow concept of 
our past, that people needed to find 
for their summer rest companions 
solely of their own nationality. Sath 
Tal’s experiences were richer because 
so varied. I could see too that spirit- 
ual fellowship is of this order. For 
the early Christian community the 
highest known barrier went down be- 
fore a love that knit Jew and Gentile 
in the closest bond of brotherhood. 
One seldon knew even in Christian 
groups such ‘‘oneness of mind and 
heart.”’ 


Why do people spoil fellowship? 
Why do they confuse themselves by 
specious rationalizations? Our living 
in equality, we discovered, did not 
even raise the question of being 
equal. People are not equal in innate 
or acquired powers. But this in- 
equality of fact never takes color, 
caste or class lines. The intention of 
treating people unequally, on the con- 
trary, does invariably take the line 
of color, caste or class because it 
cannot stand the light of personalized 
experience. It has to surround itself 
with a tissue of stereotypes which 
makes communication impossible, in 
order to exist. Such notions of in- 
equality on racial, caste or class lines 
are more unreasonable, more credu- 
lous even, than the most supersti- 
tious religious belief. 


In such soil fanatical agitators 
find a fertile seed bed for their sow- 
ing. We know how Hitler used racial- 
ism, but have we learned our lesson? 
Hitler was not the first—nor the last. 

It was sixteen years ago that W. 
E. Burghart DuBois, in ‘‘The Souls 
of Black,’ declared that “the prob- 
lem of the twentieth century is the 
problem of the color line—the rela- 
tion of the darker to the lighter races 
of men in Asia and Africa.’’ As the 
twentieth century nears its half-way 
mark the white race already has 
twice reaped frightful harvests from 
this sowing, in two world wars be- 
longing to a crisis whose conflict is 
still unresolved. This ‘‘white prob- 
lem” certainly has become one of the 
great unsolved problems of earth. 


Brotherhood Economics 


The school year which followed 
that first summer of real living was 
one of organization. It was also the 
year of the beginning of our two ad- 
ventures in bridge-building. 

The Director of Public Instruction 
of the Province ordered the reorgani- 
zation. We could not expect any fur- 
ther recognition, he said, unless the 
staff was brought up to the govern- 
ment-required qualifications. This 
pressure was useful in helping us to 
carry through the very unpleasant 
business of dismissing the unquali- 
fied members. As soon as the Director 
saw that we meant business we were 
promised a complete restoration of 
the former grant-in-aid; but as that 
would take time for its sanction, he 
also thoughtfully made at once from 
some fund a “special grant’ with 
which we could improve the school’s 
very bad financial state. This with a 
special gift from E. Stanley Jones 
soon brought us out of the red. 

During this reorganization period 
a young teacher of superior qualifi- 
cations, Jaspar Malvea, came for a 
trial period. Not having other quar- 
ters for him we asked him to live 
with us in the great old bungalow 
which we had tried to call home. The 
house was large enough for four nor- 
mal families. In this natural way be- 
gan our ‘“‘fellowship.’’ 

Thanksgiving brought the annual 
American picnic. AS ours was the 
only car, I received a note from the 
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senior lady missionary saying to pick 
them up with their things at four in 
the afternoon. When I arrived Mal- 
vea, who shared our home, was with 
me in the front seat. After a little 
wait this missionary bustled out to 
the car plainly flushed with more 
than her hurry. ‘‘There won’t be 
room for you,’ she snapped to Mal- 
vea. “The cook will need that seat 
with the things.’’ I am sorry to this 
day that I did not have the presence 
of mind to refuse to drive that car. 
Malvea got out. Later, when Malvea 
became the headmaster; this mis- 
sionary, forced now to cooperate, 
found difficulty because of the reser- 
vation with which he was bound al- 
ways to regard her. I strove mightily 
myself, but no amount of repair work 
could undo the mischief caused by 
those few unguarded words. 


The fellowship soon grew to in- 
clude most of the single staff mem- 
bers. In addition to living together 
and contributing according to our 
various abilities, we lived quite 
simply, dispensing with servants and 
doing our own house work. The sec- 
ond year we began inviting the boys 
of the final high school class to spend 
one month in the fellowship in 
groups of three or four. Later, we 
adopted two little Bengali orphan 
sons of friends who had died leaving 
them without responsible ties. So our 
fellowship grew. We gave it no name, 
but it became known, even among 
some non-Christians as the ‘“fellow- 
ship in the Templin home.’’ One visit- 
ing South Indian professor comment- 
ed, ‘“‘I have visited ashrams all over 
India. I find here what I expected to 
find in them. But you do not call it 
an ashram.’’ 


Before long the entire neighbor- 
hood began to be drawn into the 
orbit of this fellowship spirit. People 
were no longer looking upon Clancy 
High School as ‘‘Templin’s show’’—a 
common euphemism for missionary 
dominance. We were hearing from 
staff and students such expressions 
as “our school” and “our program.” 
But there was a tragic side. Do what 
we would, we could not prevent our 
relations with other missionaries 
from becoming impaired in inverse 
ratio to our acceptance by the In- 
dians. 
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The Three Year Plan 


The other adventure which began 
that same year was the Three Year 
High School Plan, the name given 
our use of the cooperative or Antioch 
plan. ‘‘High School’ applies to the 
classes IX and X, which correspond 
to XI and XII in the American sys- 
tem. 


The government was friendly and 
encouraged the experiment, though 
they could not “recognize” it before 
we had given some indication of its 
nature—their usual policy regarding 
experimental programs. 


In the mission meeting a spokes- 
man asked, ‘‘How can we grant you 
permission for this experiment when 
you have not proved that it will suc- 
ceed?’’ We were never able to get 
support for the plan from the Mis- 
sion on the field, despite the enthusi- 
astic support of the Mission Board 
in New York. a 

Under such circumstances it was 
necessary to make the plan complete- 
ly voluntary and _ extra-curricular. 
This meant carrying the usual two 
year plan in addition to the three 
year plan, a fact which greatly com- 
plicated the administrative difficul- 
ties. 

During their two work divisions, 
the tenth class boys served under 
guidance in villages. The program, 
similar to that of the nationalists, in- 
cluded social and rehabilitation work 
of all kinds, such as first aid and hos- 
pital guidance (villagers often fear 
to go to civil hospitals), removal of 
illiteracy, help in sanitation, schools 
for children, recreation programs and 
special services for the untouchables. 
This work tied in with the two ‘‘op- 
tional subjects’? which were our high 
school specialties—agriculture and 
village handicrafts. 

This program also began to per- 
meate the whole school. An annual 
“Service Week’’ which was entirely 
the plan of the Indian staff was 
adopted. The whole school divided 
into teams and went out into vil- 
lages which had been carefully se- 
lected and prepared in advance. The 
week closed with a great exhibition 
and field day, and then there fol- 
lowed the inevitable and much-ap- 
preciated holiday. 


The influence of these experiments 
went deeper into the life of the com- 
munity than we had thought possible. 

The personnel director of Luck- 
now Christian College accosted me in 
the hills one summer. ‘“‘What are you 
doing to your boys?’’ he asked. 

“JT don’t know. Why do you ask?”’ 

“They are different,’ he said. “For 
one thing, they are the only Christian 
boys we get with concern for the 
problems of India and a nationalist 
outlook.’’ 


“Our Brother Whom 
We Have Seen” 


The annual conference that year 
came to Muttra. The local committee 
responsible for arrangements decided 
upon the revolutionary plan of a 
single mess. 

Always before the members had 
been divided racially for lodging and 
meals. But that was not all. The con- 
trast in quality of food and arrange- 
ments also constituted outright dis- 
crimination and injustice. Segrega- 
tion had been the common practice 
in early times but there were few 
conferences in India where that prac- 
tice had persisted against the rising 
national’ self-consciousness. Every 
timid suggestion of a better way was 
squelched in this conference by im- 
pressive arguments, the chief of 
which was that European food and 
Indian food were in different cate- 
gories. The former was too expensive 
to be made general and the latter 
could not possibly agree with the 
white man’s stomach. 

We decided to offer voluntary 
choice of foods with sufficient notice 
in advance of the meal and to use the 
cafeteria plan so that free interming- 
ling at the tables would be possible. 
Less European food was consumed 
than ever before. Missionaries were 
charged less and Indians the same, 
yet the arrangement succeeded finan- 
cially. The fellowship idea took the 
Indian members by storm. This 
alarmed some of the missionaries who 
feared that the common mess would 
be demanded and become permanent. 

The following year, when I arrived 
at Aligarh for the annual conference, 
a false propaganda of condemnation 
and deceit had stampeded the mem- 


bership back into the old way. Ar- 
rangements were worse than ever be- 
fore. Missionaries were in the bunga- 
lows with their European arrange- 
ments, Indians were out in the dust 
and the flies without even a shade 
for their heads. A low-grade caterer 
from the bazaar had agreed to take 
half the food allowance. Members 
could pocket the other half. Economic 
stringency goaded them into accept- 
ance of this fraud. 


After studying the situation I 
lodged my protest in writing with 
the secretary and went home. In the 
upper room of the house I determined 
to fast and to pray for that confer- 
ence as long as the session continued. 


The next day a telegraphic order 
came to attend. I replied with a sec- 
ond letter making clearer my posi- 
tion. They then sent a missionary, 
Stan Clemes, and his wife to bring 
me back. For a whole morning we 
talked about the tragic gulf which 
had been fixed between the mission- 
aries and their Indian co-workers. 
At the end this missionary friend 
said, ‘““You have converted me.” His 
wife assented. “But you must come,’’ 
he added. “I will guarantee you a 
hearing. Your letters have not been 
read and the members, who have 
been aroused against you by false 
statements, have a right to know 
your position. It will not be easy but 
you must come.’ Our staff would not 
let me go alone after several days of 
fasting. A whole bus load prepared 
for the trip. 


Stan Clemes with great difficulty 
secured a special night session. But 
the Bishop refused to allow the let- 
ters to be read. Then Stan took the 
floor and appealed to the conference’s 
sense of justice, a demand arose for 
their reading and it was reluctantly 
allowed. In the middle of the second 
letter, weakened by fasting and 
touched by a reference to my father 
who had just died in America, I broke 
down and wept. Immediately Lila 
was on her feet, took over the read- 
ing and added her own appeal to it. 

A strange, sudden thawing took 
place in the Bishop, in members, in 
all. After Stan had closed the meet- 
ing with prayer, the Indians pressed 
around us in evident gratitude. Never 
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again did that conference revert to 
the segregated mess. 


India’s Peaceful Revolution 


That year, in the first general fran- 
chise exercised by the Indians under 
British rule, the Congress (National- 
ist) Party swept everything before it 
in eight of the eleven provinces. 
There followed a remarkable peaceful 
revolution. One of the first acts of 
the ministries formed was to strike 
the last cipher off of their salaries, 
5,000 becoming 500 rupees, thus 
bringing them within range of India’s 
general standards of life. Three years 
would elapse before the nationalists 
would again take to the woods— 
three years of remarkable reform 
rule. In a moment of unguarded en- 
thusiasm the Viceroy said, ‘‘The In- 
dians have shown themselves fully 
capable of self-government.” 

Against such a background, our 
Clancy High School village social 
work gained such popularity that we 
soon had six teams going regularly 
into six nearby villages. A careful 
survey revealed among many things 
almost universal indebtedness’ to 
money-lenders who were taking ad- 
vantage of the illiteracy. Interest 
rates ranged from 40 to 75% per an- 
num. Our work of teaching illiterates 
held a new meaning. We also began 
teaching field hands and untouch- 
ables how to weave useful articles on 
simple looms, to try to fill their idle 
time with gainful employment. The 
sight of a hundred half-naked chil- 
dren playing games under the direc- 
tion of these student helpers could 
thrill one; but there was always the 
tragic side, like the little girl we 
loved who fell into the usual open 
house fire burning her little hands to 
charred stumps. 

From the educational point of 
view, all sorts of things not in the 
books were happening. Outside the 
formal schedule of the school we were 
learning for the first time that our 
boys had characters and of what stuff 
those characters were made. 


With Christ in the Crisis 


The world seemed moving rapidly 
toward some dark and sinister tra- 
vail. In the Sath Tal Ashram for four 
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summers I was dividing my time as 
teacher in the Summer School of 
Education and the Ashram itself. 
The all-India Olympic Association, 
led by Ted Mumby, had its training 
camp in the valley. Thus ‘‘the whole 
of man—body, mind and soul—was 
being cared for in different corners,” 
as a Lahore Y.M.C.A. director faceti- 
ously expressed it. Panna Lake, beau- 
tiful emerald set amid the pine-cov- 
ered hills which bore the great old 
mansion and its ten cottages on their 
crests—this was now the summer 
scene of experiences which ushered 
us finally and fully into our new 
world. 


Outside our valley, or most every- 
where it seemed, the old world of 
domination; of threats, counter 
threats and invasions; of sword rat- 
tling in scabbard—that old world 
with its towering mountains of love- 
lessness—was closing in all about 
people both of East and West. 


My mind was already set, though 
I did not know where my course 
would lead. In a sense ‘“‘life began at 
forty’’ for me, for it was then I cut 
moorings which had been holding me 
in stagnant waters. My father’s sud- 
den death thousands of miles from 
me was a contributing factor. I be- 
gan for the first time to understand 
him and to perceive that though not 
“successful” he had lived a beauti- 
ful life and was far greater than 
many bishops and renowned preach- 
ers, because so true to firm convic- 
tions. No personal loss was ever too 
great to be endured, if necessary, in 
the line of his heaven-bent duty. 
What might have been negative ex- 
tremism was tempered always by a 
strong love for people which ruled 
every decision. 


During these years another of our 
Ashram leaders, a young poet and 
American-trained theologian, Cyril 
Modak, conceived and defined Kris- 
tagraha (literally ‘‘Christ-force,’’ or 
Christ pre-eminent) as the name, 
credo and methods of a Christianity 
vital enough to transplant its roots 
into the soil of India. This desire to 
turn the Christian community away 
from its borrowed, pro-western and 
denationalized culture and toward 
the discovery of a soul native to its 
own national genius, was shared by 


many all over India. Here at Sath 
Tal, season after season thought was 
concentrated upon that important 
mission and the idea emerged finally 
with name and form. The three of us 
who led in this reorientation move- 
ment of a revolutionary Christianity 
(Jay Holmes Smith was the third) 
drew inspiration from our head, E. 
Stanley Jones, who all this time en- 
couraged us in this teaching. 

But some event was necessary to 
precipitate Kristagraha into the In- 
dian scene. That event was about to 
appear. 


The Knistagraha Manifesto 


When, in September 1939, London 
declared India at war without even 
broaching the matter to the Govern- 
ment of India, a dual crisis was at 
once precipitated—a crisis of India 
within an international crisis of war. 
Congress ministries with one ac- 
cord walked out of every government 
where they were in power. They is- 
sued within a month probably the 
clearest and most accurate appraisal 
of that war that has yet appeared. 

Even before that declaration of 
war, an article of mine was published 
in “The Indian Witness,’ Methodism’s 
publication in India, under the title, 
“A Kristagrahi’s Manifesto—A White 
Man’s Appeal to His Race.’’ I pic- 
tured the white race as ‘‘a race in 
chains’’ through perpetuation of its 
self-deception in three regards—the 
fiction of dominant nationality, the 
fiction of color inferiority and the 
fiction of ‘“‘liberty” to maintain in- 
dustrial injustice. These, I said, were 
anachronisms of a dying age wherein 
the realities of the new international- 
ism could not yet cut through these 
great psychological barriers which op- 
posed them. Instead, each of these 
fictions was being whipped up fanat- 
ically to preserve the lost age’s lost 
cause. I called upon my race, and 
especially the church of the West, to 
repent and repudiate these false as- 
sumptions; otherwise victory in any 
war would be futile. In our prone- 
ness to spurn a universal, ethical love 
by clinging to our arrogation of su- 
periority, we could reveal peace 
neither in ourselves nor without, in 
our world. I closed, ‘‘If the building 
materials of a new order are not 





gathered and fashioned in readiness 
for use there will be nothing to build 
peace out of except the broken frag- 
ments of a dead past, hastily gather- 
ed at a late moment when they should 
have been left lying in their ruins.” 

On September 30 and October 1, a 
conference of Christians met in the 
Lucknow Ashram to consider inten- 
sively attitudes and actions appropri- 
ate for Christians in this dual crisis. 
A smaller group of these stayed for 
a third day, because not satisfied 
with mere findings. A month later 
they met again and, calling them- 
selves Kristagrahis ‘‘to distinguish 
ourselves from the prevailing compro- 
mised Christianity,’’ they drafted 
“The Kristagraha Manifesto—With 
Christ in the Crisis.’’ This open let- 
ter to the Viceroy particularly de- 
nounced ‘the will to power over 
others’”’ as responsible for the out- 
break of violence and as the initial 
aggression. Periodic outbreaks of 
war would never cease, we said, as 
long as this real aggression was not 
repudiated. England had tried to 
calm national India, now seething 
with unrest, by reiterating her pledge 
to free India and by declaring that 
her aim in the war was a new world 
order in which such aggression as 
that of Germany would be impossi- 
ble. We called upon her to realize 

both aims at once and to take the 
moral leadership in declaring that 
the day of empire was over, thus al- 
lowing India to make her choice as a 
free and equal. partner. We repudi- 
ated our own protection, being based 
upon ‘“‘assumptions of inequality,’’ as 
‘in the nature of chains about the 
spirit of Christ.’’ 

This statement was caught up, 
translated into every vernacular and 
broadcast all over India. As chair- 
man of Kristagraha my name was the 
only missionary’s name attached to 
the document. 


7 ie Musstonary’s Stand 
; With. Christ” 


A ete of missianary disapproval, 
_offieial and non-official, broke over 
my head as-the ‘one missionary sign- 
_eryv-I Had: violatedumy pledge, it was 
-contended,. {to .do,-nothing contrary 
to or in diminution of the lawfully 
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constituted authority.’’ No one raised 
the question as to how London could 
‘lawfully’ constitute government for 
India’s four hundred million people 
who lived two thousand miles away. 


The Methodist bishops in India 
acted so quickly to expel us that the 
Government had no chance to act 
had it desired to do so, both Govern- 
ment and Mission later confessing 
that no pressure had been applied. 
Thus as an immediate, uninvited and 
eager agent of Caesar, the Church had 
out-classed even Caesar’s zeal for pro- 
tecting imperial interests and had 
rendered thus unto Caesar even the 
things that are God’s. 


The Mission Board in New York, 
on the contrary, when we appealed 
against this action, sought for nine 
months to keep us in India on the 
grounds that the Church was out of 
its place in acting before the Govern- 
ment had itself determined what was 
against its interests. It was this dif- 
ference, and the struggle which grew 
out of it, which caused the great mis- 
sionary pledge controversy to rage— 
a controversy which has not fully 
subsided after seven years. 


This pledge issue emerged with 
such clarity as to line, that four of 
us missionary Kristagrahis issued a 
second manifesto as an open letter to 
the Viceroy with the sub-title ‘‘The 
Missionary’s Stand With Christ.’’ We 
emphasized that in seeking a com- 
pletely moral fulfillment of the Gov- 
ernment’s two great aims—India’s 
freedom and a new world order, Kris- 
tagraha missionaries were ‘‘more 
faithful to Government than those... 
who assume that Government is hy- 
pocritical when it speaks of ‘democra- 
cy and a new world order’ and that it 
will answer us with repression.’’ We 
had not said that the way of war 
should not. be taken, but we had 
urged the abandonment of imperial- 
ism as ‘“‘the ‘right’ of strong nations 
to continue the exploitation of the 
undeveloped portions of the world at 
will or to force any kind of ‘protec- 
tion’ upon unwilling peoples.’’ We 
urged this moral act as ‘an honor- 
able and fully Christian way out of 
this dilemma” and as ‘“‘more in the 
interest of that great aim (building a 
new world order in which aggression 
would be impossible) than is the wag- 
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ing of war’ which has ‘‘a consistent 
record of failure at that point.” 


While the church was 1n the van- 
guard of counter-revolution: the bish- 
ops in India, as one Mission Board 
member is said to have expressed it, 
“fighting valiantly with their backs 
to the future’’: support for our posi- 
tion was coming from the most un- 
expected places. Moore, editor of the 
chief British newspaper the Calcutta 
“Statesman,” in a leading editorial, 
went as far as to say that every day 
that independence within the Com- 
monwealth was not granted to India 
was ‘‘a day lost in the war.’’ 


Smith and Keene, the two other 
signers of our second document, re- 
pudiated the church’s interpretation 
and use of the pledge as ‘intolerable 
to serve under,’’ accepted their re- 
call and returned early to America. 


The Family of | God 


Kristagraha, never organized as a 
movement, was likewise soon with- 
out leaders. Before the struggle 
ended the Ashram, which had largely 
given it birth, was closed and the 
Kristagrahis were charged with clos- 
ing it. 


Among Indians of all religions 
Kristagraha was received with grati- 
tude. Krishnalal Shridarani, in two 
of his books, used it as the western 
equivalent for the Gandhian “Satya- 
graha’”’ or soul force. Gandhi himself 
described to me at length his appre- 
ciation of it ‘fas a sincere attempt to 
turn Christianity to its method, which 
led Jesus to suffering and death on 
the cross.’’ He had long before called 
Jesus the ‘‘prince of the satyagrahis.”’ 
Balasaheb Pandit Pant, native prince 
of Aundh, the state most famous 
in India for social reform, urged us 
to stay on and head rural education 
in his state—where no Christian had 
ever lived or worked. A governmental 
head in our own province took us to 
see a great training institute which 
headed up the teaching of rural re- 
construction, saying, “I want you to 
put a soul in this center. I don’t care 
how much you preach Christ. I’m 
weakening to Him myself, the way 


you've preached Him.’ These invita- 
tions could not be accepted because 
the Mission, by its act of recall, had 
cut all status from under our feet. 
The blanket status and protection af- 
forded by that missionary pledge was 
an ‘“extra-territoriality’’ which, like 
a two-edged sword, could be wielded 
both ways. / 


Kristagraha sought to challenge a 
church faltering between two worlds, 
in a crisis peculiarly of the church’s 
own making. Had not that church’s 
Master said clearly that when the eye 
was blind the whole body would 
stumble in darkness? This darkness 
of the world’s unresolved conflict is 
still largely in the church’s keeping. 


A new age, if life survives, will be 
one within which the human spirit 
masters all earth’s forces beginning 
with its own “soul force.’”’ How can 
that be for the West while “Chris- 
tians,’’ so-called, support a world of 
“ageressive nationalisms” built large- 
ly out of covert aggressions; of which 
periodic, overt wars are only the na- 
tural and inevitable harvest? Indian 
nationalism we recognized as of the 
nature of a ‘‘redemptive nationalism”’ 
because its passion was “to liberate 
self in order that all may be liber- 
ated’’ and to free ‘‘the oppressor as 
well as the oppressed.’’ This other 
world of covert redemption finding 
us at last fit, had given us unique 
place, but just then we were sud- 
denly snatched from that place; our 
discovery was that this new world 
had really been born within us and 
could not be taken away. 


We were at peace, near the end of 
1940, as we were returning “in exile’’ 
to our native land. On the dock in 
Bombay, missionaries and other Eu- 
ropeans were dashing about in the 
usual last-minute preparations. Three 
men drew near for prayer and fare- 
well—Parsee, Mohammedan and Hin- 
du, leaders of the Federation of In- 
ternational Fellowships—each bring- 
ing a great garland of flowers. Their 
prayers, wishing us God’s peace and 
protection, were in the common faith 
and language we too had learned, 
which belong to all spirit and are uni- 
versal. 


